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PEEFACE 


Th(i Ad wait {I philosophy of India was a most magnifi- 
con< achievement of Indian thought and it towers like a 
pyramid above all other philosophical schools which pale 
almost into insignificance before the dazzling brilliancy it 
sheds both on the practical and the metaphysical needs of 
humanity. The leader of this school was the great Sankar- 
acharyya who accepted it as he found it floating among 
other schools of thought in the intellectual atmosphere of 
India. It was in no sense a school founded by him. His 
credit lies in his successful attempt at systematization, 
development, elaboration and methodically philosophical 
treatment under which the doctrine appeared in what may 
be characterised as an altogether new garb in which he 
clothed it with a master's hand. A large part of its 
priw&iples existed embedded in the hymns of the Eig-veda ’ 
and in the elaborate exigetical rules and injunctions 
connected therewith. Later on, the diverse theories of 
Buddhistic philosophy so obscured its principles that its 
presence seemed at times hardly suspected, and its traces, 
were almost lost sight of. It was mainly Sankardcharyya 
who first discovered and then brought it out from its un¬ 
merited obscurity into the clear light of day, adding to it 
the lustre which has since gathered round it. 

Of late, many volumes have been written and the 
system criticised by a large number of brilliant scholars, 


* We have ahown this in cmr Third volume of the “ Upanishader 
Upadesh.” 
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nearly all of which have tended to fall into a groove—an 
undesirable state of things which cannot but demand 
serious and careful consideration on the part of those who 
are desirous of seeing the Adwaita philosophy preserve its 
original features untouched by such elements as are likely 
to prove inconsistent with its special lines of thought and 
reasoning- It is now clear to the scholars who take real 
interest in this system that the Adwaita philosophy has of 
late been presented before the learned world in forms which 
are different from the ideas of its original interpreters. 

The main object of this book is to consider all the 
new forms in which this system has been sought to be 
presented and it has been the author’s attempt to form an 
estimate of these with a view to finding out if they really 
come into a line with the original form in which Sankar- 
dchdryya himself presented it. The time seems almost ripe 
when a clear note of warning should be sounded for all those 
who wish really to study the Adwaita system. They will 
have to utterly forget all preconceptions and pre-imbibed 
ideas and to approach this system of philosophy with an 
open and unbiassed mind which enables them to make for 
themselves a correct estimate of the positions adopted 
therein. 

f ' 

The author further attempts to bring forward, in brief 
but clear outlines, all the main issues which are generally 
discussed in the Adwaita system, and which have been 
unfavourably criticised in other quarters. For the student 
of philosophy, all the points raised here are absolutely 
necessary for a clear grasp and right comprehension of the 
Adwaita doctrine in its principal aspects. Information 
requisite for a deeper study of the original works on the 
subject has been brought together in this book. In dealing 
with the different topics, an endeavour has been made to 
discover the real teaching of Sankara. The author has not 
been unmindful of the im])erious necessity which every 
teacher feels to guide, with a due measure of caution, the 
foot of the beginner through the naturally difficult track. 
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rendered, in the case of this system, more intricate by the 
u^|avpurabIe criticisms directed against its main theories. 

In this book an endeavour has been made at the very 
outset to furnish the student and the general reader with 
the right views about the teachings of Sankara on each of 
the topics treated herein, and to equip them with the help 
needed to reach a proper solution of the difficulties they are 
likely to experience when diving deeper into the subject., 
No pains have been spared to make the work a suitable 
introduction to the proper study of the originals, and the 
subject-matter has been arranged in such a way as to make 
the book an indispensable companion for any full under¬ 
standing of Sankara*s position. It presents also to 
beginners an opportunity of making themselves familiar 
with antagonistic views on various points, and supplies 
them with reasons to combat those views, from Sankara's 
works. The whole of the book is expository and contains 
the essentials of Sankara’s teaching in as simple a form as 
the subject-matter allows, no principles being left out which 
a student ought to keep in view in the systematic study of 
Sankara’s original works. 

The author’s experience as a lecturer in the Indian 
brawsb^of philosophy has convinced him of the necessity of 
heip in the shape of a book like this for the student who 
may have drifted from the old moorings. It has been his 
special study to present the expositions as faithfully as 
possible in the lines adopted and pursued by Sankara him¬ 
self, and with a view to establishing the various positions, 
the author has quoted innumerable extracts in the footnotes 
from Sankara’s writings, in support of those opinions. In 
this respect all the commentaries of Sankara have been 
treated as of equal importance. For this purpose, the ten 
Upanishads he has commented upon have been laid under 
contribution as also his commentaries on the Brahma-Suira 
and the Oita. 

Considering the intrinsic difficulty in getting at the 
right sense of Sankara's position from his voluminous 
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writings pn the subject,—^writings whose style, though 
admirably lucid and impressively attractive, is not always 
easy of comprehension on account of long polemics against 
his opponents, and considering also the difficulty in putting 
the most abstruse of the reasonings of Sankara in a foreign 
tongue, the readers, the author trusts, will look upon this 
work with a kind indulgence. 

Suggestions for the improvement of the book from 
sympathetic critics and scholars will be most gratefully 
accepted. 

Lastly, the author takes this opportunity to express 
a very deep debt of gratitude he owes to the Hon’ble 
Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who almost from the 
beginning of the author’s college career has always fostered 
his literary aspirations and has very liberally helped him. 
It is needless to say that but for such generous help from 
him, the desire that impelled the author to undertake this 
work would have been baffled. 


May, 1924. C KOKILESWAB BHATTA'CHA^RYYA 
Calcutta ) 



PEEFATOEY NOTE 
TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


In the preparation of the second edition ^ which was 
called for within a few months of the appearance of the 
work last year, the book has been minutely and carefully 
revised. A few mistakes have been detected and corrected. 
An effort has been made to re-think the entire subject and 
to throw some more light upon it. Those texts which 
demanded a larger measure of attention and those also to 
which ample justice could not be done when the book first 
saw the light, have in Ihis edition received more adequate 
treatment and for this purpose considerable new matter has 
been added to the first three chapters in appropriate places 
of discussions and the authorities more extensively quoted 
at the footnptes in support of each position. To make the 
citations of the authoritative passages as full as 
possible, all the commentaries of Sankara have 
be^^barefully read and re-read and the author hopes that 
his primary object to place in the handf of the philosophical 
student a complete and right exposition of the system of 
Sankara within the scope of a single volume has now been 
adequately refalised. No pains have been spared to give a 
cpnnected and complete view of the system of Sankara- 
Vedanta as that view appears from the writings of Sankara 
himself and to present his philosophy as he himself thought 
it. The material^ has been all drawn straight from the 
fountain-head, and the author ventures to hope that this 
fact has given to his work an abiding value and ita useful¬ 
ness ]ias thus been greatly enhanced. 

To get a fairly adequate and a correct idea of the 
essentials of the whole Vedanta doctrine which is admittedly 
a complicated one, it is necessary to master at least the ten 
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or twelve big commentaries of Sankara which cannot but 
prove a formidable task to a student. And even then, 
without such aid as this book is intended to supply, to 
connect together the widely scattered utterances of 
Sankara and to arrange them under different topics 
the student will find his task a very hard one, if not 
impossible. And even if he is prepared to labour at the 
actual texts of Sankara, he will find many of his difficulties 
cleared up and his path smoothed, hitherto cottsidered 
thorny, if he reads this book side by side with Sankara’s 
own deductions and conclusions. It has therefore been the 
special aim of the author to state Sankara’s essential 
thoughts as easily and methodically as possible. 

'J’he author avails himself of this opportunity to 
acknowledge a deep debt of gratitude which he owes to those 
savants of the East and particularly of the West who have 
given a warm reception to the book and furnished him with 
their valuable appreciation. The author also desires to 
return a grateful acknowledgment to the Board of Higher 
Studies in Philosophy composed of a body of those 
veteran scholars of philosophy presided overt by that re¬ 
puted Professor of Philosophy—Prof. S. Eadhakrishnan, 
for selecting this work as a text book in philosophy for the 
M.A. students of tl^ Calcutta University. It is gratifying 
to note that this recognition from such quarters amply 
shows that the interpretations which the book contains, 
though they may appear new, have the approval of the 
learned world. The author fervently hopes that the 
reading public will accord to this edition the same measure 
of sympathy which its predecessor gained. 

Any suggestions for the improvement of the book 
in making it a more efficient help to the study of this 
difficult subject will be gratefully accepted. 


fijBNAtB BoOSB, S 

Calcum University L KOKILESWAR BBATTA'OB A'RYYA. 
May, 1926. ) 
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AN. INTRODUCTION TO 

ADWAITA PHILOSOPHY 


CHAPTER I 

On Brahman as Creator 


Brahman reveals its 
nature to linite indivi¬ 
dual through his or¬ 
ganism. * 


1. It is laid down in the Adwaita System of 
philosophy that the Prana-spandana^^iYiQ universally 
diffused vibratory Prana is the revela¬ 
tion of Brahma’s ‘nature’ which 
involved the creative activity of 
Brahman. From this Prfina-Spandana 
or jxternal nature ), gradually, stages after stages, 

step by step, the human organisms with their external 
and internal elements ( ) have been built up, 

as the last stage of the process of manifestation. Had 
there been no auch revelation of the ‘nature’ of Brahman, 
we could not know its real nature, and it would remain 
for ever an abstract and remote being. That Brahman is a 
self-conscious power ( ) would have remained 

shut up from our knowledge.^ Elsewhere, we find this 


4.4,2) I “ 

cT^T JJfeBgntn f 5 j*r: 
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fact stated still more distiaetly. It is stated that 
in order to reveal, hy degrees, w'hat she contains in 
herself, nature has gradually assumed the form of human 
organs—external and internal;—so that she may, through 
these organs, reveal the infinite treasure she contains 
within her to the human selves. ^ The organs are merely 
the different phases of herself, which nature has assumed, 
and in which she is present herself. This description 
shows that the building up of the human organisms, or 
in other words, the evolution of the beings with their 
cognitive and active organs ^ through which the rational 
human beings become variously conscious of the external 
world and can act in diverse ways within it,—is the goal— 
is the final fulfilment, to reach which nature strives. 
Thus, Brahman has manifested itself as external nature, 
with a view to reveal to the human beings its own immense 
and infinite riches through her. The organisms of the 
different grades of beings^ are but the differentiations— 

Wfi:, cT^l W «f, 2.5.19) | 

= Physiological ard functional side of the organis»^’®).- 

There was the revelation of Brahman as the rarefied, universally 
diffused Prana-spandami or Sutra. It gradually became more and more 
integrated, and it differentiated into five classes of elements ( 
which became, as the result of combination in different proportions 
gross ( ) uut of which the organisms were built up in accord¬ 

ance with the inner ‘ nature ’ or of the individuals 

13. 22). 

* “ i fqqiraq ^grTW5iireqra»T... 

( 5 ° w°, 2.4.11) 1 

* “ ( ^:) ’’—This « the Rational 

and moral self 8.12.3). 

^ The Individuals are classified under four typical divisions_ 

and ( 
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not separation—from the common environment universally 
existent. There are thus action and reaction always going 
on between the organisms and the particular portion of 
the environment—within which they are placed. As there 
is always a feeling-element which accompanies these 
reactions, the organised beings—particularly the human 
beings whose organs have been more highly developed— 
come to enjoy what is (beauty), (grandeur) 

and (sublimity)^ in the external world ; and as 

the human being actively arranges these feelings and 
rationally acts for the realisation of his own end,—this 
contact with the world reveals to him the important 
truth that he is a rationally active being. Thus we find 
that to furnish the human selves with their objects of 
knowledge and action in the shape of cognitive and 
active organs, manaSy etc.—appears to be the purpose for 
which nature perpetually works, and this she does, because 
an eternal, inexhaustible Power (Brahman) is present behind 
her, which i$ realising its own Swarupa () gradually 
in higher and higher forms, through the successive stages 
of jiature.^ Such creation is perpetually going on and it 


1 Vide Gita, 10.41. “ 

(q° HI®, 1.3.30) “ qiq: 

(¥° Hl°) ( “ H i Hq q qimqcfqoatft: 

qifq^^qtqqfq: l•••qq q H’qHqqqqnn TO 
qifqqii {...g^sfq q 

‘TOTOfq’ qTfroqfq” (flt® HI®, 15.12) 1 “ 

qqfqi--qiqi Wh^tohh? HqfH ” 

1.9.21 
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still continues.^ The creation is described in the Vedanta, 
for this reason, as not an event in time done once for all',^ 
but as an eternal act and its purpose has not yet ceased 
or been finished.^ 

Thus, Brahman is represented in the Vedanta in 

its two inseparable aspects—its ^ 

BrahmL-Knaand or Transcendental aspect and its 

Saguna—transoenden- qj. luimanental aspect. As Brahman 

tal and immanent. ... 

is revealed partially in the activities 
of Prdna^ it is Saguna ( ) ; and as it is present behind 

its activities as the infinite and inexhaustible source 
of these activities, it is Nirguna ( ^) i The same 

fact is stated in another form. Brahman is the 

Efficient cause ( ) and Material cause ( 

mvti ) of the world.^ If one of these aspects be ignored, 
a serious defect will at once vitiate the theory. If you 
represent Brahman in its purely immanent character, 
the world would be invested with a false independence, 
and everything of the world would have te be accepted 
as it is. The world, in this case, would be an exhaustive 
expression of Brahman, and a self-sufficient, aij,inde¬ 
pendent, completed whole—all its steps being predeter¬ 
mined by its antecedent steps in time. The individuals 
also, being mere parts of this whole, would be like auto¬ 
matic machines, acting their parts as they are made to act. 
If, on the other hand, Brahman is represented in its purely 
transcendental character, it is absolutely separated from 


JTW ^ 2 . 11 , 6 ) , 

• “ 2.1.35) I 

» “ uf^ ’rnnfq , 6.3,2) i 

* Vide in°, 1.4.23-27. 
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the world, and has no concern with any activities going 
on in the world. It would thus be a distant and remote 
being absolutely cut off from the changes,—an abstract, 
incomprehensible, extra-mundane being, exalted beyond 
all predicates ( ). 

Even among the friendly interpreters of Vedanta 
whose writings we have come across, there are many 
who have, unfortunately, thought of Nirguna () 
Bmhman in this light. They speak of Vedantic Nirguna 
Brahman as a void—without consciousness, without 


It 


IS 


something 


activity,—a characterless nothing.” 

abstract and remote and having no relation whatever 
with the world.” The Upanishads ”—one of these 
writers declares—reach their goal by the method of 
excluding all diference —the goal being pure undijfferenced 
being ; Sankara’s doctrine is in this direction.” 

Everywhere Sankara has repeatedly declared Brahman 
to be—”;— 
that is to say. Brahman is to be 

regarded in bot/i of its aspects ; e. <?., 
, ^ Brahman’s transcendency and imma¬ 
nence are inseparable ( ) aspectsi Brahman is revealed 

in the world in the diversities of n^tma-rupa ( ), 

but yet it is present behind its manifestations in its 
own inexhaustible ( ) nature. In the 1.4.25-27, 

( ^ ), Brahman is described as evolving from its 

own nature the changes or the emergent effects, 

itself being their prior cause, present behind each 

change •.— 


Brahman m Effi¬ 
cient and Material 
cause. 


It is its own Atmi, its own ‘ nature ’ or which 
difEerentiated itself into the multiplicity of changes, but 
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it retains, behind them, its own unity or identity which 
it does not lose in them. 

Ill the Gitd-Bh^sya, the world, i, e,, the active common 
medium ( ) and the finite individuals—these two 

are called as the two Prakritis of God, and they are held 
to be eternal ( ). Sankara here remarks that unless 

the elements to be controlled by God are eternal, God the 
controller of these two would himself turn out to be 
non-eternal ( ), and thus his ‘ God-hood ^ ( i’gxsi ) 

would fall to the ground.^ In the Vedanta-Bhdsya, 
he calls t’snc to be eternal ( ), in several places, ^ 

The creative act of Brahman has also been declared as 
eternal ( )— 

1 . 1 . 6 ) 

That is to say, the idea, of creation and maintenance 
of everything in existence, is eternal in Brahman.These 
gradually-revealed nama-rupas ( ) have also been 

declared to be the ' object ’ to which Brahman stands 
related as the ^ subject. ^* 

vrf, 1.1.5). 

And pervades its ^4s—the latter are taken up 

into the life of the former—not simply isolated. They are 
permeated by the action of i 

In the face of such distinct and unmistakable expressions, 
how can the revealed differences (changes) be severed 


13.19). 

* Vide 4.4.17, 18, 21, etc., etc. 
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altogether from the underlying Brahman, making it a 
remote, difference-less being ? 

3. In the Qommentaries of Sankara, the Nama-rupas 
(iTW-^qs )—the evolving and emerg- 
Brahman—not a so- changes—are always described 

ingj but ever present as accompanied by the underlying 
behind its manifesta- , ^ i 

tions. causal rower, i, e.y Brahman. 

‘^Whenever and wherever the 

changes emerge, they can never emerge separated or 

detached from their underlying Atmd or Brahman — 

2 . 6.1 

i. e,j Nothing can be there, from the 

Brahman’s ^ nature’—either in time or in space.” 

. ^ ” (q° 6.2) i 

When the q\^is, i. <?., the emerging differences or 
changes are created, are maintained in existence, 
and then will merge in their final end—they do 
so not separated from the underlying chaiianyay 
i,e., the ^ nature ^—^q[q of the self ”— 

Again— 

All the emergent effects or changes are never 
severed from their underlying cause on which 
they stand. When they emerge and are sus¬ 
tained in existence after their emergence,—they 
are always grounded in the underlying sat ( ) 

or the Causal Power 
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‘‘ j?3n: if nmm q?f, ^^?fT 

^if ” w°, 6.8,4) I 

Can a transformed state of ^fn^T stand 

even for a moment, if severed or disconnected 
from clay, from the underlying ?— 

‘‘ ^ ifirfcr, € ^ 

(i° w®, 1.6.1) ‘^what is produced by 
something remains inseparably connected with 
it ; it cannot be separated out of it.^’ 

If such be the case; if under all circumstances, the 
emergent changes, the ndma-rupas, are found to be accom¬ 
panied by their underlying causal reality, and if this 
causal reality maintains its unity in the successive 
changes,—it follows that the underlying Brahman, which 
is the source of all these varieties of the evolving changes, 
can neverbe looked upon as purely transcendent and as 
unrelated to, and cut off from, these changes. 

In the Vedanta, Brahman, as well as the linite indivi¬ 
duals are held to have a ^ nature ’—a of their own. 
This ^ nature * or of Brahman or of the indivichial 
beings, is never, in the Bhfisyas, regarded as a solitary 
nature standing alone on its own account, remote 
from, and unrelated to, the emerging states and activities 
produced from that nature. It is always looked upon 
as adMsthana (^rf^^isf)' because it has a ^ nature,^ a 
‘ character ^ of its own which sustains all. 


^ 55nTfif?f^iT, ?f^ ’’ 

Pift, ^1 ^5^) I ‘ ’—9.19 ” 

8.3) I 

“ (ff 6.2,1) i iRft^TiT= 

BtLBtainmg ground. 
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4. It is indeed true that sometimes, the prior condi¬ 
tion——of the world, where 

solitary character ^of were supposed to be no changes 

Brahman and hnite created or emerged, has been 

self-explained. i i i it i 

described; and Brahman has also been 
described as standing alone, without a second, during that 
condition. And this apparently solitary being, viz,^ 
Brahman has sometimes been likened, in the Bhfisyas, 
to the individual self during its dream-less sleep 
when all its states and activities disappear in the self, and 
the self thus stands alone^ as it were, at that time. Now, 
it may be asked, what explanation can be suggested to 
clear off this situation. Apparently this is a condition 
described in the Sankara-Bhdsya, where the transcen¬ 
dence of the self or of Brahman—cut off from all relations 
with the world—seems to be made quite evident. 


Our Answer to this ENquniY is two-eold :— 

{i) Firstly: When the dream-less state of the finite 

self is described, it will be seen that the self is not 

actually solitary or alone even during this condition. 

Sankara tells us that the self is not an ‘ empty subject ^ 

even then. The subject has for its ^object,' during that 

condition, the presence and operation of the Pr^na 

I When the action of the external environment 

upon our sense-organs ceases to operate, during the time 

when we fall asleep, there are no functions of the organs 

excited. In the absence of these, our mind (manas) 

„ ^ also ceases to act. Necessarily, all 

Prana-sakti—never , i . in 

absent from the finite the external and internal functions, 

self and— Sankara, merge in the Prhna — 

the source of all kinds of activities of the human 

2 
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organism.' All activities lie latent in the Prana now. 
This latent though its functions as differentiated 

in time and space-orders have ceased, is actually present 
within the organism, as is evidenced by the heat of the 
body and the other actions during our dream-less sleep. 
The self is not solitary and alone even now. It controls 
the Prdna-sakti When we again wake up, all 

the latent activities of this Prana will again go on, as 
before, as soon as they are elicited from the Prana by the 
actions of the external environment upon our sense-organs. 
This emergence again o£ these activities proves the 
presence of the Pr^na within our organism during our 
sleep. ^ 

Similar is the condition of Brahman when the 
varieties of the changes of N^ma-rupa are merged 

in the universally existent prdna-spandana or sut7'a (vibra¬ 
tory tremor of the diffuse Prdna); and 

never absent from subse- 

Brahman also. quently developed activities emerging 

after the creation. It appears there¬ 
fore that this Prfina-sakti or the was existent in 

Brahman during the at the time of first 

manifestation (after the last pralaya). Thus we find 
that Brahman was not alone or solitary even then. Sankara 
took suflS^cient care to observe— 

i.e,y the —the root-cause of all differentiations 

existed in Brahman; and it was an ^ object ^ in relation to 
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which Brahman was described as its ^subject/ Brahman 
was, therefore, not alone and solitary and object4ess, even 
then. To show the presence of this Prana-sakti in Brahman, 
the Katha-bhdsya thus expresses the idea :— 

As in an almost imperceptible tiny seed of a 
Fig-tree, its final end, viz., the immense and 
gigantic tree itself is existent as a future- 
power ; so in the ^ nature ’ of 

Brahman is interwoven the subsequently 
developed world with all its varieties, as a 
latent future power. ^ Otherwise, the 
changes or differences are to be imagined to 
have been produced out of nothing 

“ 5r?r<it 

.wiftief, 

3. 11) i 

In the Chandogya-Bhasya also, the presence of this 
n^ma-rupa in Brahman and its control by Brahman 

are beautifully expressed thus— 

Brahman is distinguished from the nama-rupa 
contained within it, and untouched by it, but 
yet it controls its activities — 

“ ^ . 

(®f wf, 8.14.1) I 


1.4.2) I “ 

” (^3° W°, 'n® filft) I ’—is a distinguishing 

property of a (t® Jfl®, 3.3.53) i 
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Exactly similar observations occur in the Vedanta- 
Bbasyaalso.^ We find then that Brahman has nowhere 
been really described as a solitary being without anything 
for it to control, as ‘ object-less ^ or difEerence-less 

* subject.’ 

(eV) We shall now come to our second answer— 

The individual self, according to Sankara, has a distinct 

* nature ’ or of its own, and this cannot be 

resolved into its states and activities evoked from it 
through its interaction with the external environment. 
This nature or maintains its unity or identity in 
all its evolved changes or states. Brahman too, in this 
system of philosophy, has a distinct ^ nature ’ or 

of its own, and this maintains its unity, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the infinite varieties of the changes of 
ndrna-rupa ever evolving from this 

The importance of this truth cannot be too highly 
emphasised. Most people are liable to resolve this unity into 
the visible multiplicity of the changing states,and to take 
the aggregate of the states to be the only self. It is 
therefore necessary to impress the mind of the seekers j>f 
truth with this great principle, so that the people may 
not forget this of their own, as well as of 

Brahman itself,—as underlying all the diversities of 
the changes. 

During our dreaming and waking states, our real 
‘ nature ’ or becomes utterly obscured by our 

‘w:’ iw ” 2.1.14). 

(y 3.2.11) I ‘‘ 

(3.2.23)1 ^ 

^fil8^nWTpt (3.2.25) I 
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waking and dreaming experieucesy as the case may be. 
The sum-total of these experiences appears to us to be 
the only self. , It is most diflScult to distinguish the 
presence and operation of our true self which underlies 
these experiences, unaffected by them.^ It is needful 
therefore to choose a condition where, if possible, these 
varieties of experiences, do not appear to disturb 
the ‘ nature ^ of the self. Our dreamless sleep is 
the right condition, when all the outward and inward 
distractions seem to cease. There the true underlying 

self, unaffected by the experiences, comes distinctly 

into the view. For this very reason, the dream-less 

condition has been taken to be the 

i,e,y the true condition where the real ^ nature ^ (^^q) 
of the self is to be discovered. It is not really 

meant to show that the self is actually solitary or 
object-less.* 

In a similar way, the pre-existing state—(iTRq^}—of 
the world has.been chosen to exhibit the true unaffected 
^nature’ or ^^q of Braiiman which underlies the world, 
i.e.y its emerging changes or fqqiTO, and which is thus distin¬ 
guished from them. The chance becomes infinitely harder 


3.2.35) I 

4.3.7) i 

^qifwq^qm?5^qW?iqPf!^RqT^^...^^: 

3.2.7)! 

(3.2.21) I 
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to detect the presence of this * nature ’ unaffected by the 
changes, when the diversities of nama-rupa («imq) perpetual¬ 
ly work, as at present. The nf the individual self 

and the of the world both help us in easily detect¬ 

ing the presence of the ‘ nature ’ or 
Prior state of world i .1 • j* 1 ip i 

and susupta state of both the individual self and 

show naW respectively, and in becoming 

of Brahman and self convinced of a unity amidst diversity, 
respectively. thought advisable, on 

account of this very difficulty, to select or rather to 
imagine a condition of the world when the changes as yet 
did not appear to emerge, but just on the point of emerg¬ 
ing into the view. This condition is named as Pragabastha 
of the world. It would be far easier to grasp the 
undisturbed true nature (^^q) of Brahman in the absence of 
any emerging changes or fqws. During the flmwiT, there is 
no possibility to resolve the nature of Brahman into, and to 
identify it with, the empirical changes—taking the aggre¬ 
gate of these changes to be the only reality. It is for 
this that we find the (Prdgabasth^) of the world 

described in the commentaries of Sankara. Its real purpose 
is not to show that there can ever be a state when Brahman 
can exist without any differences, as a solitary being self- 
sufficient without the created world—an object-less subject. 
To imply this fact, the nama-rupa (wm-’^q) has been expressly 
stated, in the beginning of the Vedanta-bhasya, as the 
or the ‘ object ’ of Brahman—the ‘subject.’^ It 


" g^qi3j?q%: 

vfif ajR: ” 1.1.5)) 

4.4.6) I 
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is therefore an erroneous attempt to interpret Brahman as 
‘ object-less/ as Dr. Paul Deussen has done in his Philo^ 
sophy of the Upanishads, This Prior state or has 

been chosen to show that Brahman has a ' nature ^ of its 
own and this nature must be existent prior to its manifesta¬ 
tions and that Brahman is not an ^ abstraction.^ 

That Brahman in its own character is invariably to be 
found present behind all the changes 

Illustration of the world and that the latter can 

above fact from San- 

kara-bhasya never exist without the underlying 

Brahman—is everywhere repeatedly 
shown in the commentaries of Sankara. How carefully 
and beautifully the above fact is stated will appear from 
the following passages which we have selected with a view 
to support what has been stated in the preceding page. 

In the Mandukya-bh^sya, in describing the nature of 
the Transcendental Brahman, Sankara states— 

(^) If, it may be asked. Brahman is to be taken as 
something •which lies beyond what has been manifested in 
the world; if it be apart from all changes, all states, all 
actions which are visible in the empirical world;—then it 
necessarily follows that no speech, no language, no word 
can describe its nature; in as much as the speech, the word 
and the language are included in the manifested things of 
the world. Then go a step further. That which cannot be 
expressed by a word; to which no thoughts—no words 
can be applied ;—we may very well take that to be a 
non-entity, a mere void Raising this objection, 

Sankara thus meets it :—^ No, Brahman is not a void, 
never a non-entity. Brahman always underlies the changes 
and sustains them. All manifestations come out 
from that underlying sustaining ground. The ground 
which gives support to these changes and constantly 
sustains them cannot prove to be a mere void or nonentity. 
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It must have a positive nature of its own. Even when 
a snake, a silver, a mirage appears to arise,—all 
these appearances are invariably found to be supported, in 
each case, by a sustaining ground upon which they appear, 
viz,y a rope, an oyster, and the surface of a desert; un¬ 
supported by which, these appearances cannot for a 
moment stand. Hence the Brahman^s ^ nature' is the 
sustaining ground of all changes, all manifestations,—in 
the absence of which the latter cannot stand, cannot live. 
If the sustaining ground is held to be a non-entity,— 
nothing; then, can mere ‘nothing’ give birth to the 
positive things of the world ? ^ 

(ii) Our life begins with our experiences. These ex¬ 
periences are of two kinds. Those which we experience 
in our waking state and those which are experienced in 
our dream. All our experiences are various, successive, 
and they change their aspects always. But underlying 
these changing experiences and unaffected by them, there 
is our true self which experiences them as they arise. 
This self is the sustaining ground of all our experiences, 
in the absence of which the latter cannot stand jand 
operate. The experiences are, as noted above, successive, 
multiple in their nature and transitory. But the under¬ 
lying self which lives in them and sustains them is a 
unity and it maintains its identity unaffected by these 
changing experiences. Our self is in touch with the 
transcendental Brahman, which is our real self. 


‘ gfN’ . \ 

1. 7), 
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There is no other way left to us to comprehend the nature 
of the self, except as the sustaining ground of our 
experiences, through which that nature realises or expresses 
itself. It cannot be a non-entity.' 

No further quotation is necessary. These will suffice 
to prove the position of Sankara. Prom what has been 
stated above, it is evident that Brahman is regarded in the 
Vedanta, as perpetually present and operative, as an in¬ 
exhaustible source, behind the changes or transformations 
evolving from it. It is thus intimately related to the 
nSma-rupas, the or changes, as their ever-present 

ground and controller. It is therefore impossible to regard 
Brahman as remote and solitary and as an ' abstract void.’ 
And as the creation is perpetually going on— 

“ 

and newer and newer differences are emerging continuously, 

how can these be separated from Brahman, making 
Brahman a difference-less abstract ? 

5. The conclusions we have drawn above will appear 
more clearly if we show how in the Sankara-Vedanta 
the production of this world, of naraa-rupas, from the 
Nirgun Brahman, and the relation subsisting between 
them have been described. The observations made by 
Sankara in this connection are of immense value for a clear 


(??f 1. 7) | ^RIT*T: 
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comprehension of the M^yd-theory of Sankara. We have 
therefore thought fit to elaborate the idea of Sankara in 
these respects here. 

(1) In an important passage occurring in the Bhdsya 
on the Taittiriya Upanishad, Brah- 
Being and jg Sdmdnya — 

Non.being 

' t,e.f as the universal. 

TO I 

TO^: 2.6.) 

This universal, this Sdmdnya is the idea of Being 
in general, pure being—i It is obtained by abstract¬ 
ing from all specific determinations (ft^^rs) whatever. 
We are to think its Being which it has in common with 
every other object of the world i This 

being has no specific determinations, for we have abstract¬ 
ed from all determinations i As it is 

the absence of everything of all determinations, it is unde¬ 
termined, Apart from its Being, its ^‘isness it has no 

character. It is pure '‘is,” without any further determi¬ 
nations. This being, this "isness, ” cannot be removed; 
for in that case, Sankara points out, it would be pure 
nothing, it would lose its nature altogether. ^ 

But a doubt may arise that what is devoid of ail deter*> 
minations is merely a non-existent thing-^ 

2 . 6 .) 

Sankara resolves this doubt by remarking that as 
Brahman is the Cause (^to), it cannot be said to be non* 
existent. In the * Vedanta, ‘ Brahman, the Universal, the 

■ - L ____ 

*n°) I 

^9° »n°, 3.2.25.) 
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Being— is held to be the Game of the world. It has no 
other cause beyond it, is its own cause. ^ And as a cause, 
it is not determined by something else (w); but it deter* 
mines itself; the whole of its determinations rises out of its 
own resources. Hence it is not undetermined, it is self- 
determined. All determinations can therefore be removed, 
excepting ^‘isness”; for, Brahman being the Cause of 
the Universe, this cause underlies hidden behind this 
universe.^ 

Now, as Brahman is held to be the cause of the uni¬ 
verse, the universe is produced out of it. It is a fixed 
tenet of the Vedanta that prior to their produc¬ 
tion, the effects (^i^s), the ndma-rupas—existed in 
the cause. But in what form the effects, the differences 
of Ndma-rupa, existed in Brahman ? Did the actual 
diversities of Nama-rupa, the actual determinations (Wi^s) 
exist in the cause ? No; there was not yet any 
differentiation, there was as yet no separation of nfima- 
rupa into space and time.^ Within the Being no 

differences have yet disclosed themselves \ 

There was nothing to distinguish the from Brahman 
in that stage. Differentiations were all implicit, hidden 


' i 

n iTiftr JTW— 2 . 61 ) if ^ ana I 

, 2 . 6 . 

2.6 I 
(2.1.) I 

The existing in Brahman prior to its manifestation is oalled in 
as or \ Sankara here says that the qualitative 
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in ; differentiations were all inseparably, indistinguish- 
ably, blended in Brahman. Sankara has very beautifully 
described this condition by illustrations— 

—4.1. 

But, it may be asked, if there were, in that stage, no 
differentiations of Ndma-rupa, if there were no specific 
determinations yet appearing in the if could 

not be separated from Brahman, if there was nothing to 
distinguish n^ma-rupas from Brahman,—may not the 
universe be called non-existent in that condition ? How 
do you know that nama-rupa, —existed in Brah¬ 
man ? In fact, there are passages in the ’jftr itself 
where the universe, prior to its production, is called as 
^fi;—non-existent.— 

?m: ??3ira?i i (fT® gq®, 2.7.) 

How do you know then that sfqn existed in the Being ? 


differences exist blended in Brahman ; otherwise the differences 
could not issue from it afterwards, remarks here— 

qn^i!iqgRi-”qqf^f^a ^ qraq, 3»fnsn^4 (»n° wt°, 

^nq° q°, 6) In qijf «m, 2.1.9, this ftsuifiu is called 

(Power of potential distinction). This is the potential 
existing hidden in Brahman. It is objective, not merely 
subjective. 

^ As the sweetness existing in honey cannot be separated from it ; 
as the flavour exists indistinguishably blended in the clarified butter 
as the different rivers flowing into the ocean exist there with 
their differences merged, etc , etc. So all differences exist in Brahman 
inseparably and indistinguishably merged in it. There is yet no 
eeparation of the from | Under no circumstances, can 

remain separated—divided—from the underlying cause (Brahinan). 
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Sankara furnishes us with the requisite reply to this 
question. First of all he points out that it is not in the 
sense of absolute non-existence of the siJrtTi that the term 

• V 

is used in the Sruti. The statement simply means 
that there were no differentiations developed as yet, no 
specific determinations, no actual manifestations. The term 
therefore, does not mean absolute non-being. Non- 
being here only means the absence of specific determina¬ 
tions. It only means that the determinations were 
implicit, hidden, not yet manifested or developed.^ It 
follows therefore that ihe Being and non-being, and 
IW and gfJicT—were identical in that condition,^ 

and therefore indistinguishably blended. On account of 
the identity of the Being and non-being, Brahman is 
called in the Vedanta-bhSsya as—and also 
is called in the Chandogya-bhasya as bh and in the 
Taittiriya-bhasya as ’irFFTT ^—in that stage* 

Wo, 2.7, “if qT^?rq^: 

•••Wfr^q5qTgi<t ^cf: qTqi; 51 if^o 2 nqR:^T?T^ 

2,1.17) I 

“ We have found before that the Being ( i.e., Brahman hag 

been obtained by abatracting all specific determinations. The non-being 
("TOq) mentioned is simply the absence of all specific determinations 
and differentiations. The Being and non-being are therefore identical 
»lti: ). Being identical, they are indistinguish¬ 
able. OS- ^lo filo—i 
Of. also 3IJI^ ^sqiqRl- 

Brnfira* ( w3<> 3.11) i cf. 

^ (Sankara's ) | 

> “*fil *1 l5-*K«nai« awa—V 

(«i° »R°, 6-2.2) a I awiai g—auftwn- 
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Having thu8 pointed out the fact that in the Sruti 
does not mean absolute non*existence of ndma-rupa^ 
Sankara goes on to show that could not be said to be 
non-existent in the in that condition. For^ if was 
absolutely non-existent, if did not exist in Brahman, 
it could not be produced from it. Why? Because, 
Sankara continues, you cannot get that from a thing 
which it does not contain within it. Biahman could not 
produce the universe from itself, unless the universe is 
contained in it— 

2.1.16) 

It follows therefore that the being ) contained non- 
being ), ^ its own differentiations hidden away, 
merged, suppressed, within it. As Being gave birth to 
nothing,^ nothing was therefore within the Being. 

Brahman which is Samanya contained within it the differ¬ 
ences (ftSifs)* It is wrong therefore ta suppose the 


1.1 \ 

^ fiiPiaTOg ft 

—2.2.26 I Also c/. 55 ft ^ ? 

qar ^ ?—22.1.30. 

* does not mean or unreality. It is simp), the opposite 

ot «lt.; «/. 

wa^n^” (a° w°) 

^ * Nothing’—We shall see that all determinations are, according to 
Sankara, Negations. ‘ Nothing * here means therefore determinations 
or 
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universal, the being, the as totally excluding all deter¬ 
minations ; for it had its own differentiations implicitly 
present in it. Because it contained the in it, it has 
become possible for the sfirn to come out from it. 

Now, we shall see how the , how the diversities of 
Nama-rupa came out— 

The Being distinguishes itself from itself and becomes 
its otker. The unity suffers self-differentiation into 
diversity. 

As the differentiations come out, there is some distinct 
iicuy some which now appears.^ For Sankara 

remarks— 

^ 2.! 6 & 2 3.9). 

—° 2.1.27). 

It was simply before, now the comes out 

in the form of And this is the otker of 

thi ^m\ 


^ Vide Vedanta Bhasya, 2.1.6 and also 2.2.11 where some 
of this gfii?[ from its cause been established. In another 

way this has been shown by Sankara when he describes the 

relation between and iii ^ ° 2.1, where is 

described as from the effect. 

)n° 2.1.18). Bat in the case of Brahman, qnt^SiTqfBC is not neoessaiy. 
e/. BwfB (go *no i.i.7 , 

tni sfq qiW qJCTft:»—fow# 2.1.20 1 qiu’ 

gw* w* 2.1.24. 
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There was (universal) before, now (parti¬ 
culars) comes out.^ And this is the opposite oi 

the mmm 

It is well-known that all determinations are regarded 
by Sankara as negations.^ 

The therefore produces its own negations from it 

which it contained within it. 

We find therefore that the Being or Brahman produces 
its other, its opposite, its negation from it. In this way 
there is, according to Sankara, some distinction, some 
some between the cause and its effect. 


^ wf 2 . 3 . 9 . 

2 . 1 . 15 , and 

also g gsj 2 . 3.8 | 

* 3qj§m«imq-fqSq-fqqft?i opposite) 2.7 1 

^ It fs remarkable that here in this point there is complete agree¬ 
ment between Sankara and Hegel. Determinations are fijSqiiys, and 
ft^qr operates by negation szncf^^) | We quote the whole 

passage from Sankara-bhasya: 

*1^ T% ssnfJT tRi 

I aifw^ ?j«n 

'3?jq91^^ I qq fqq^qnfn (negations) (determina- 

tion) I sw'i) iqsiqrei f»t?pwsn(— 

m° 2.11 

“ To determine a thing is to limic it, to cut it ofE from some sphere 
of being. To say that a thing is green limits it by cutting it from the 
sphere of red, blue and other coloured things. The differentia (fqftqqi) 
is that which carves out a particular class from the general class, by 
negating, excluding, the other species. Whatever is said of a thing 
denies something else of a thing. All determination is therefore 
negation.’* (W. T. Stace.) 

^ Sankara shows there is some some some new 

element appearing in the effect ( ). c/. ‘^qin‘qfqqi’ 

WKqnRfqftrfq qiimiuiq' (q? tn» 2.1.20). Also ‘qipcqiTq^’ 
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As the Being (^) splits into particulars, as the 

Being, of its own accord («w), by its own act, has 
undergone self-differentiation into diversity in which it 
manifests itself, it is now ?erc]; and something more ; it is now 
and diversity of nAma-rupa. ^ The universal is therefore 
inflated * with a determination, a difference, a negative 
element—nothing. This is the particular or 

fir^K). The being, the universal, the —as determined 

by particularity and difference appears as the universe. 
It is evident from these that Sankara did not altogether 
deny distinction or between the cause and its effect.® 

But is this distinction an absolute distinction ? 

The particulars and determinations which are produced 
are, in reality, not utterly and absolutely different, 

(undeveloped) (Developed) (%o W® 

2.1.19). In explaining Vidyaranya, thua remarks— 

^ RRH*’ ( yggjh ) i There is thus some new element, 

some some lift in the I Henoe there is ^ i.e., 

it is distinct from the cause. It appears therefore that V(^?t 
nof altogether abolished the | is there, but it is not ultimate 

and absolute. 

., 

ti ^ fir”— 

m®, 6.2.1. 

Also nini; 

fRf 5® w®, 1-1- 

» c/. WIT—qrq^^, wmfirqM 

i—q® w® 

® ^The distinction is there, but it is not absolute and ultimate. See 
further on. 
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absolutely and utterly other (w), from the Being (^) i 
Sankara observes that it is our Avidyi——which 
sees absolute distinction, absolute separation and opposition 
between the cause and the effect, between the and 
Piq?! 1 Avidyd looks upon the diversities of nfima-rupa, 
the effects, the —as absolutely different, as abso¬ 
lutely separate from Brahman. * Sankara has thus 

characterised the 

. 

nTf: 4 3.3.) 

Sankara has repeatedly shown that it is not possible 
and proper at all to aeparaie ndma-rupas, the particulars. 


‘ We regard the effects different—— from the 

cause which underlies hidden behind them, and treat thpm as separated 
from, outside of, the ciuse—as self-subsisting and independent. This 
is our view of the world. But the view is 

I Sankara remarks in the Vedanta that 

ffisjt?” I the Tiew, the effects 

are really non-different from, identical with, the cause. This 

relation between and is to be found elaborated in 

the ^t^s 14 to 20 in the Vedanta Philosophy, Chapter II. i. qirinr^qi 

view is the real view. Although ^4 is somewhat distinct—_ 

(^0 ^0 2.1.6) from the yet in reality it must be regarded as 

not not other. Hence and are not of equal value, 
has been particularly emphasised by Sankara, but ^ has not 
been abolished. 

* By particular is regarded as ^—different from the 

universal. *Pr8«rWT. HT«, 

2.4.13. And also— 

'' fo 4.2 20, , 
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from Brahman, and to regard them as as so many 
self-sufficient independent entities. There is distinction, 
but also identity. ‘ 

Sankara thus brings out the identity, the non-separa¬ 
tion between the universal and the parti¬ 

cular :— 

It is Brahman, the Universal, the Being, which evolves 
all its determinations and differences of nfima-rupa out 
of the depth of its own being; what it has put forth from 
itself is only itself. For, it is the Being which distin¬ 
guishes itself from itself and appears as its other. In 
putting forth its own particulars, it has not lost itself, 
nor has it become something else For, its other, 

its opposite, is only itself, as Sankara declares— 

‘5!ff 

...‘H I 

(^o 2.1.18.) 

It IS the self-differentiation of the itself ^ into 
ijis other, its opposite— 

(i.e., • • • 

2.3.13).* 


‘ But both are not of equal importance. We must cultivate 
the ©ven in our ordinary practical concerns of life 

—Sankara’s I ^f- 

(t» m®, 2.1.22). 

* 'w iwqPn”—5» «!», 11-8. 

* <CT I (2.2.17, 

«n») I 
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Henoe, in passing out into its oppositoi it remains 
identical with itself ir«TSiinnTn^) < As it has put 

forth its opposite from itself, the Being (^) remains, 
even in its opposite, identical with itself. It is the 
itself which embodies itself in particular shapes— 

sRt'’ 1—^® w®, 2.3.7. 

Hence the ^tkai finds in its own sri^—not an alien 
othevy but its own very being (qrKsi^q) i Tor, the 
is, in reality, no other but the mere form, the guise, the 
shape, which the itself has assumed for its own 

manifestation— 

‘ w®, 2.2.17.) 

It follows therefore that the other is only itself; part of 
the manifestation of its nature it is, in reality, 
only itself— 

w', 1.6.t . 

It is the universal itself whioh has gone forth into its 
particular. In passing from one to the other, nothing has 
been added from outside ; new material has been put forth 
from the womb of the being itself. 

Hence, the universal sunders itself into its particularity, 
yet remains universal. Hence, the distinction which it 
gives rise to is no distinction. Therefore the world is at 
bottom no other than Brahman.^ Therefore the universal, 

1 Of. ‘ (S® 2.6) i 

^ s\f, (1,4.14) n 

* “ wrs, i The 

* 

UniwTO i. nothing but the ^<»n j“ reality. Thi. is qiwfvv ifV I 
0/ imftW, W q«»l WHt ’—Sankara's ‘ *1 
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while going forth out of itself, yet all the while ahiiet 
unchanged within itself, 

' ‘ 

wftf.?52iTcH!rim I—2.2.17. 

The true is therefore identical in all its diverse 
forms, which remains hidden behind i 

Under the influence of ^PRIT, we absolutely separate 
and thus forget or ignore this underlying being and take 
the mere forms as so many independent objects—as 

etc. But the one (being) which is identical 
in all its diversity of forms, as is not itself any single 
individual thing or phenomenon. The ^multiplicity' is 
not therefore something different or separate al¬ 
together from the * unity.' 

We find from this discussion that there is distinction 
as well as identity or more properly, identity in difference^ 
between the and the i 

Sankara^ has therefore concluded thus— 

‘iHerw .(5° 1.1.6. 

Elsewhere we find him remarking that every finite 
individual object is a compound of two factors —and 

* Vide also ® 6 Sloka. 

In Vedanta Bhasya where Sankara shows the relation between 
and he shows the distinction between them by holding to 

be from the I He has shown the identity between them by 
holding to be from the I The reader should bear this 
in mind. 

In 2.1.13, Sankara distinctly says that although the 

diiSerenees are non^ifferent ( ) from their cause, still they 

remim—they *re not Bboliihed. » .j ^ 

I"’*! ^ I 
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of which is abiding and constant, while is ever- 
changing J The readers will note that does not mean 
here ^unreality/ What is variable;—the perpetually 
changing and succeeding forms—are called And what 

is constant amidst all these changing forms or appearances 
is called €cT. 

These discussions unmistakably show that it is not at 
all possible for the for the nama-rupas to break loose 
from the t.e., from Brahman— 

^ ^ ‘ 2.47)* 

The distinction of nfima-rupa is developed within the 
unity of the cause— 

I— 7.4.1. 

i —, 2.4.7. 

Hence, under no circumstances, can the be 

separated from Brahman and regarded as i As soon as 
they are separatedy they become unrealy false—i 
It is in this sense alone, Sankara has called to be 
unreal. (wf 6.6.2). ^ 

By ignoring or forgetting the Reality of the ever-con- 
stant, underlying, hidden. Brahman of which the process of 
the world is a gradual manifestation or appearance and by 


2.16) is what 

changes—‘ Jifw?!! ‘ ’ I This is also called 

‘ "iRPi ’ I ^ means—* 

2.1). It does not mean unreality. 

• '* ?rrrei nnt *wf«i ” (?i® 7.8.i.) 

The effects are subsumed under their cause and are pervaded by it. 
It runs on into each of the eftects. 
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severing the connection of with the underlying Brah- 
man^ if you occupy yourself with merely ihi% continuous 
process, imagining a sort of causal relation among the 
changing antecedents and consequents * and a relation of 
means and end ^ among them, it would be a futile and use¬ 
less occupation on your part. For, you would take that to be 
real which is unreal, iu as much as, severed from their 
connection with Brahman, the nama-rupas become at once 
—unessential.® We cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting, with the permission of our readers, 
the beautiful lines in which Sankara has embodied this 
idea— 

fqsi: RKqiftq 1.5.2. 

(2) In *this connection, we now desire to place 
before our readers some very weighty 
^Infinite and finite. observations made by Sankara while 
explaining the term —Infinite, 
and showing its relation with the finite things of the 
world. These observations, properly understood, will 

" ftfUT-qiWRqf: I Elsewhere it is called ‘ ’ | 

* I 

» Of. also “ ‘ '• • •* 

3.6. Also 

^®*3* Severed from Brahman, this world beoomes 
unessential (^[WK), since—“ nf% ” 

Of, also ain^ ‘ ’ fliamn# 

qmfil, ft I (1°, 4.19). 
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show that to separate the Vedantic Nirgun Brahman 
completely from the world and to treat it as vacuum and 
empty is to go directly against the views of the BhS^ya- 
kSra. 

All finite objects, Sankara observes, are limited. We 
can only know the limit of a thing by knowing what lies 
beyond the limit, We can only be aware of the end (w^) 
of a thing by being aware of something which stands 
beyond the thing. A finite is that which has a limit. 
If something is limited, it follows that beyond the limit, 
there is another something. Therefore to be finite means 
to be limited by something else. Sankara says :— 

I ^ ^ (limit) 

W. 2 . 1 ) 

But limit always involves negation A 

horse is a horse and not a cow, because it possesses the de¬ 
terminations or qualities of a horse and not those of a cow. 
Its being a horse is just what limits it, prevents it from 
being a cow. It is in its negative aspect that quality is 
limit. Sankara says— 

init m (negation), 

^ Tim (limit) vmfh I 

‘ n® w®, 2.1. 

In this way, one determinate thing negates its opposite, 
negates another determinate thing. This is what keeps 
one thing separate from another thing. 

Each one excludes or negates the other ones from it. They 
are thus different from one another. is for 

it negates its opposite fin®; is for 

it negates its other Thus one finite object negates 

* “ ‘ ’ (negate.)—m'*, 2.1. 
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another finite object. ^ This is Sankara’s description of the 
rektion between finite objects. 

Now can any of the finite objects exclude or negate 
the Infinite ? No; it cannot. Why ? Because, accord* 
ing to Vedanta, the Infinite is the Cause of all finite 
objects. Hence, none of the finite objects can negate their 
cause, Sankara has declared— 

m: ‘ ” i—nf, ll. 

For, (the effect) is not something really 

different from the (the cause). Had it been 

different from the cause, the cause could not have pro- 
duced it from itself. For, Sankara remarks— 

^ «T i—*n°. 

What is not contained in a thing cannot be produced 
from it. The cause, the Infinite, contained its effect, the 
finite, within it which it has expelled from it. It is the 
Infinite, the Cause, which has differentiated itself as the 
effect, the finite. For, what is an effect (^ezf) ? It is 
the cause (^K^) itself which has taken the shape of 
an effect—a i— 

KFinicr 2,1,8. 

Really, the effect, the finite, is no other than the cause, 
the infinite itself. For, the in becoming its other^ 

has not, in reality, become something different from it. 
For, Sankara says— 

^ wfh... 

R 1— 2 . 1 . 18 , 

Hence, as the finite is not something different from, 
other than, the Infinite, how can it negate the idea of its 


" “ ‘ ’ (negates)—n"" u. 

5 
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eatase? Even when Infinite passes over to its opposite— 
finite, it still remains the 8ame. The effect, the 
the finite—has not broken loose from the cause, the 
the infinite;—but remains the product of it, so that in 
it the cause, the Infinite, is still present, though hidden.^ 
It is which separates the two, sup¬ 

poses finite is not infinite and infinite is not finite. They 
stand facing each other, totally opposed. But this view 
will make the infinite finite. Infinite, in this view, would 
be limited by the finite. Sankara Says— , 

(outside) 

‘ ’ ffcT qpc^ (limit) qq 

qnqrq; qn^n ” i (q° irf, 3.2.37. 

Hence, infinite is not something outside the finite ; it 
has the finite within the Infinite. 

I 

In another way, Sankara brings out the same thing— 
We have seen above that negates or excludes fw; 
and excludes or negates (stfiwfH) its opposite 
But do the ^—negate of which they are 

the products ? He says— 

fiit^ »i sjfimu: i (^° m° 6.2.2.) 

Neither Pro, nor ^ negates the underlying causal 
substance—which has taken these forms, which the 
mi has expelled from itself; for, these are merely mf: 


* Of. ‘ ’ and ‘ ufmn ’—in the BrihadSranyaka. 

*r fmg ’ (Sankara’s < i’ 

awmtpRpan*.’ (Sankara’s * I ‘ 

1 ° *n°, 2.3.14. 
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' I It is the cause (»ni) which has distinguished itself 
from itself in the forms of ftw, ^2, etc. Hence we see the 
justification of Sankara’s remark— 

2icf: li° «Tf, 2.1. 

The is not something different from the j 
hence it cannot negate the idea of the cause. W e have 
already seen that what stands at the end of a thing, what 
is outside of a thing, can negate it. But the Infinite 
being the cause runs through all the effects, underlies each 
of the finite effects, hence how can be treated as stand¬ 
ing outside of, or at the end of, its p It is therefore 
clear that no finite effect can negate or exclude the idea of 
its cause, the infinite. For, it is the cause itself which has 
issued from it as its effect, has differentiated as its effect, 
has manifested itself as its other—as particular effects. 
Hence the Infinite does not exclude but include its effects 
within it. Jor it has not become something else, in 
assuming a mere form. 

. The readers will remember that in the Vedanta Sutras 
(II.1 .14-20) where the relation between the effect 
and the cause finds an elaborate discussion, it has 

been shown that the effect cannot be sejparated from, and 
placed outside of, the cause and regarded as utterly other 
('<15^) from the cause. It is really ^ from the cause. 
For, there is distinction no doubt, but the distinction is not 
absolute, not ultimate^ ; for, the itself appears as 
as its other. It is therefore not really other, but itself. 


^ r.e., mere shapes, forms, means—for its manifestation. 

• I.e., From the stand-point, 

• It is OUT which makes it utterly distinct It is 
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In this way, it is impossible to separate the effects 
from their Cftuse, separate the from their underly¬ 

ing Brahman* Yet, under the influence of Avidya, we 
separate the effects and treat them as outside of the cause, 
as something This is a wrong view of the case.^ It 
is done in either of two ways : by separating Brahman 
from the world altogether as an unknowable and unknown 
something, or by entirely reducing the nature of the cause 
(Brahman) to the N&ma-rupas, taking nama-rupas as self- 
subsisting independent-things,^ and ignoring the underly¬ 
ing hidden® Brahman altogether. 


Iswara or creator is 
not a different being 
other ( ) than 

Brahman and conse¬ 
quently not unreal. 


We now come to consider the important question 
of the alleged unreality of the 
Creator—the Vedantic Iswara (t’SfT)* 
Several writers on Vedanta maintain 
the view that Sankara was unable 
to rise to a higher conception of 
Divine character and that as creator is recognised 

by the wise as unreal” This is indeed a very serious 
allegation against Sankara and, we confess, there are 
passages in the Vedanta bhasya which are responsible 
for this hasty conclusion formed with regard to the 
unreality of the nature of Iswara, We shall consider 
these passages presently. But before we do so, a remark 
or two on the subject is necessary. 

(a) Sankara has made no distinction between the 
two—Brahman and Iswara. The act of creation, he 
says, ought not to be regarded as a separate and distinct 


Wj: I Sankara 'b ‘ 

* This ia Sankara's 
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act, by which Brahman has become something other than 
its own self ;—as if it was Brahman fint^ and then became 
a creator. Such planner of thought would introduce a 
false difference in the ^nature* of Brahman which is 
always a real unity. The act of creation is but the 
revelation of its own nature. As the revelation cannot be 
exhaustive and must necessarily be partial, every fresh 
act of creation must be regarded as the revelation of its 
nature so far forth. The nature of Brahman being infinite 
( ^ ) and inexhaustible ( ), no act of creation can 

be the exhaustive expression of its nature. Sankara 
observes— 

I 5.1.1)— 

i.e., as Brahman is inexhaustible in its nature, it is eternally 
making itself—creating itself—to realise its own 

nature. If Brahman, creating the world, were to exhaust 
its nature, the world, in that case, would have to be 
regarded as*a complete and finished whole. But such 
cannot be the nature of Brahman which is inexhaustible 
and infinite. Sankara has told us that— 

W’sr, i,e,, Iswara can never really be an aggregate 
of many parts—5.1.1.)' 

In the Gita-Bhdsya he observes that— 

the being which has revealed itself as the world is 
no other than the ‘ nature ^ of Brahman itself.’^ ^ 

* “ »rf%.a whole^&ggreg&t^ 

of parts : mere unity of collection) ^ 

” (fo ^rro, 5.1.1.). 

(?o in«). Otherwise a false difference would be introduced into the 
^nature* (qiWT^) of Brahman which is always a unity (qqf: ^Hl^t). 

(flto^To, 15. 11.), 
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In the Kena-Bhdsya, a similar remark is recorded— 

*r t% ws (3.I.)' 

That is to say—the immanent God is really the same 
as the transcendent Brahman. Sankara is still more 
explicit and expressive there in the sentence— 

Tfh (t° wt°, 3.1.) 

Elsewhere, the same fact is stated expressly thus— 

“It is the same transcendental Param^tm^ who sus¬ 
tains everything in the world by His Power.'’* 

In the Mundaka-Bhasya, he observes that— 

“ the immanent God is in reality nothing 
but the transcendental Brahman” 

“ . 

We ’’ I ( g° w°, 2.1.3 ). 

Sankara has definitely condemned those who would 
make the slightest distinction* between as and — * 

“ fl>5pcT«?f, as, 

«a nafa ” (^° w°, 2.7). 

* “s^aS^a^Rsa«i’ (ar»a ) aimsf«aifs:, st^ 

ss ‘fafi?^’ i...«aasaTaam fwf^” (a)<>»n», 15.19). 

is only the of Brahman itself, not something separate or | 

* Iswara is not to be really looked upon as identified with the 

world ; for Brahman bas not really and actually been redtoced to the 
created elements and thereby has become something else. It is really 
the same Brahman still. Hence, Brahman and Iswara are not distinct, 
but the same being. This is the l^nie view of 

the case. 

“ wreiwin&’i w fwpT—n g ‘siregrrai’ ” i 
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Thus^ it is wrong to ascribe to Sankara the view that 
in his system, his Iswara is something other than (^) 
and distinct from -Brahman, that Iswara is a lower and 
empirical Brahman. It is the Sankara’s established theory 
that, in revealing itself as the world. Brahman has not 
become something other than its own nature. 

It is not possible to regard the and the as 
two separate entities. We have already seen that behind 
the multiplicity of Nama-rupa there is the underlying 
unity (ww). With a view to show that this unity is not 
to be reduced to the multiplicity, the firjni aspect has 
been emphasised, which shows that is unaffected 
by the changing Nama-rupas. As this unity is the 
indwelling spirit working in the world, as it is the 
impelling force—energy which makes things move or 
change, its aspect has been mentioned, which shows 
that it controls and directs all movements—changes— 
in the world. ^ To show this two-fold ^ relation of Brahman 
with the world, viz,^ standing unaffected yet controlling 


jV. B. —Col. Jaoob in his introdnction to his edition of the Vedanta- 
Sara is wrong in pointing out inconsistencies’ in the writings of 
Sankara. The reader will see that he has failed to grasp the true seme 
of the relation of and I 

* (o) irej (Negative) 

ara;, ^rel (Positive) U; 

3.1.27)1 

(6) ^ froH (••«• regularly controlled) UfttlVff 

Damn’S ’aW fwnfwiw (3.9.26). 

(c) ?i«ij)fli:(4.3.6). 

(<?) arpSjaR'uifiRwihcfvT: (ftfjj) 

iRawftaifn (4.3.11.), 
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and acting—the and the aspects are given in the 

Vedanta. 

(i) Without taking into consideration the foregoing 
passages of Sankara^ much emphasis has been laid upon 
certain passages which occur in the Vedanta-bhftsya 
(II. 1.14). One of such passages runs to this effect— 

'^It is only in the practical concerns of 
life that there is Iswara and the idea of a 
Controller and the Controlled. But when 
the real knowledge will dawn, where is 
the creation and where is the creator ? 

ferriftsqqw: (nf, 2.1.14). 

The true idea of the passage, as it appears to us, has 
not been correctly grasped and Sankara has been unjustly 
ridiculed as recognising a pinchbeck deity ” and his 
system has been thought to have no place in it for 
theism/^ 

We shall here try to arrive at the right view of 
Sankara^s remarks from his own standpoint, and we 
orave our readers' particular attention to this important 
point. 

The world is the manifested form of Brahman. We 
have already seen that ^^ahman, of its own motion, has 
manifested its ^ nature ' in the form of the universe. This 
is its immanent aspect. Ordinarily, people take this aspect 
of Brahman as lewara. In our everyday in our 

all practical concerns of life, we are quite satisfied with 
taking the world—the n&ma-rupas—as the manifested 
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form of God—i As Iswara is the cause of the world, 
the world is regarded as His manifested form. We do 
not care to direct our thought to the deeper implications 
involved in this view of Iswara. 

That this is the people’s conception of Iswara was 
known to Sankara quite well. For, we find him remarking 
in his Vedanta-bhfisya thus— 

— hMw. 

-r mo, 1.1.20. 

Iswara, then, is ordinarily restricted to the 
as He is the cause of the the NSma-rupas, the world. 

This is the ftfsi^-form, of Brahman.^ Brahman, in this 
view, is taken to be entirely manifested in this world. 
That there is still a transcendental form is not at all 
thought of. JLt is assumed that because the world has been 
deduced from Him, He becomes the world, He is the 
wqj:ld. That, in reality. He is indeed the world, but yet 
something more is quite forgotten.® People think that 


18 . 22 . 

* It is the notion of the Divine immanence. It is the pantheistic 
idea of “All is one”. ^tsifnwaliunT:” ( t° 1.1.20 ) 

—tfnw'’, 1.1.26. As it u the 
cause itself which transforms itself in^ various forms of effects, so 
Gk>d is taken to be an all-inclusive whole. 

^ *“ win I 

» Oompare—“ ‘nfT»l’ twfirt 

‘^rfiwnw’ iwfn”—fiW «to, 1.6. i ij 
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is the only Reality existing on his own account, 
and that there is no other Heality ( ) beyond God 

(tsr^) I 

We have already seen that under the influence of 
Avidya ( ), people quite ignore the separate being 

of the cause and regard the effects as something quite 
distinct ( ), as self-subsisting objects. This is called 

by Sankara as s^l^flft^-stand-point. Thus, we quite 
forget the transcendental aspect of Brahman and restrict 
it to its immanent aspect alone. In this way, the 
of Brahman, Iswara is looked upon as quite sufiicient 
for the purpose of worship. This is our ordinary view 
of Iswara. ^ This view has been emphasised by Sankara 
when he declares bwara to be—etc., quoted 
above. 

But, although, we admit, this view of Iswara is 
sufficient for the ordinary purposes of life, still there is 
the other side which, philosophy demand^ can never 
be lost sight of. As Brahman is perfect and trans¬ 
cendental, as it is inexhaustive and inexhaustible ( 
and qju ), no one of its determinations, no one of^its 
definitions can exhaust its potentiality, no one of its 
aotualisation can fix it in a rigid form and be regarded 
as final, ^ 

( 1.2.7. ) I ‘‘ ^ ^ 

3.2.25 ) I ‘‘ 

and ) I In Vedanta, 

everything, yet h^s more. This is the true view. 

( W4fn)—«T°, 18.22. 

* To restrict the cause to its particular manifested effects and to 
regard these as its complete and final expressions is wrong. has 

denounced this view as i— 

“ ^ .(18.22.) I 
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But^ we have seen, it is our Avidya ( ) which 

makes us forget this transcendental aspect of Brahman 
and to reduce or restrict it to a particular manifestation. 
For this reason Sankara has described Iswara—God— 
as—and also as * The readers will see 

that by this, Iswara does not become an unreality. 
Sankara remarks— 

2,1.1 ), 

It is which conceals^ the transcendental and 
inexhaustible nature of Brahman and entirely reduces 
it to, or identifies it with, the three manifested states of 
activities ( and ) i But the true view of 

the case is that Iswara (God) though the creator or the 
cause of the world, has not and does not necessarily become 
restricted or entirely reduced to the effects (or fAmAs ) 
created ; but He has also a tra^iscendental nature which 
remains unaffected by these.® This is the true view of 
God. San^jira has declared for this reason that— 

• Mqqftqfl A 1.1.24) 

" “ 2.1.14). 

and I—wife I 

^qiRf WJqiTl qf^Tqg^, Sfipqi ^qrw- 

ftiiqtqtsr: ^qi^inqT a \ a %^^ 3.2.15 

. iT 5^5q I 

5.1.1. 

* “ '3qifq9l??«^qfi?friliqT?I ” ( t®*3.2.35 ) i Also 

fqfq^»T WHT 5.15 ) | “ 

’’ (liq, 2.1) i—wife i 

qw (4.5 ) i 

Aif ) \ ‘‘qciqiK3r«rfq^i1w qiqqfin n 
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For, although Brahman assumes particular forms or 
aspects, it remains all along identical with itself, For— 

.« nwfUTfpmi”—V 2.1.18 

and also 

“ n ftp spisiOTW 

spsipren: 3.2.11. 

It is clear therefore that although Iswara has assumed 
the manifested forms—although He is fsftje:, 

still it is in reality nothing but Brahman ; that is to say, 
although Brahman appears acting in the world in its 
immanent aspect, yet it remains unaffected in its trans¬ 
cendental nature. It is wrong to take the immanent 
aspect alone as an independent reality and to ignore the 
transcendental aspect which is the real aspects 

For, the fact is that— 

?WTPr Jui ?w spf ifcp, 

^<8^ 9° *n° 


Hnj«nr*p, sw snniKfiw«i”—9° wf, 3.2.14. 

ft’BWtyjpftiwwflras?!’— 5 . 2 , 2 . 1 . 

‘ iww. 1 " “ 

9 ° w°, 3,2.11 Also ‘etnftifiTftniw 9951 - 

”—9°, 3.2.15. 

cf. ‘WWW aifiitiTmii t 

NJ 

1 .) 

It. iB the ignorant who regard the inexhaustible Brahman 

m MitirBly redtio^ to ita manifeitationf ( cqf^ ) i 
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From these discussions, the readers will find now that 
—the immanence of God must not be taken in the sense 
of Divine identification with the process of the finite 
world, and the transcendency also ought not to be taken 
in the sense of absolutely separating God from the world 
as an unknowable something, without recognising His 
activity as indwelling spirit. It is the immanence of 
transcendence^ in reality. 

(c) Now, we shall come to explain some other 
passages in the Sankara-bhisya which have produced 
the erroneous opinion about the unreality of the Vedantic 
Iswara. It will be seen that Sankara begins his discussion 
about Iswara in this part of his commentary with the 
sentence— 

2.1.14) 

‘( Hid) . 

Finding that the word has been used in 

connection With inK, the conclusion has been hastily form¬ 
ed that must be unreal, false. 

• Now, what does the word really mean ? We 

have carefully examined the various commentaries of 
Sankara and have found that in connection with 
he has used these words— 

%rfaRn«iRtf'r?T and I In a passage in the Taittirlya- 

bhdsya, Sankara has concluded that the N&ma-rupas cannot 
be regarded as the essential property ( ) of the self ; 

that they are the property of our intellect. Our intellect 
(understanding) falsely ascribes N^ma-rupa to the self as 
its essential property ^ If we follow this explanation, 

--wife 2.8) I It is also found in | 
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we come to see that wheresoever he uses the epithet 
in connection with the enquiry would naturally 

arise to the effect —on w/iai ? and 
how ? That is to say, are the imagined by 

on the self *t ;—and are the imagined by on 

the self as its essential property ? This disposes of 
the enquiry about the ‘ on what ^ and ^ how ’ ? The two 
phrases ^fq«il-q<5qq?nfq<T and convey the same 

sense with ^Fq^T^fer?r^ i Only one phrase, namely,— 
^fq?n?iTq\ now remains to be explained. The readers will 
see that when this phrase invariably occurs in connection 
with the term as in the case of the three other 

phrases, it must also convey the same sense and sig¬ 
nificance which those other phrases convey. We 
therefore would not be wrong, if we say that the su’^^qs 
are * ^ because they are imagined to be the 

essential property of the self. This is the sense of 
‘ ’ here. 

In the famous Introduction to the YeSanta-bhdsya, 
Sankara has taken care to explain the sense of the term 
which it would convey in his commentaries. From 
the explanation given here, it will appear that under the 
influence of men ignore the distinct presence of the 
underlying unity and identify it with the changing 
states and activities evolved from it. Men, under the 
power of Avidya, identify the underlying with the 
manifested world. In this way, the manifested NSma* 
rupas, i,e,y the world becomes the only Reality standing 


^ The readers will see therefore that wherever Sankara would 
employ such phrase as it would mean that 

is always erroneously imagined by a-s the or the essential 

property of the self; (whereas it is really the property of the 
intellect itself). 
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on its own account, and beyond this reality there is no 
other Reality (iSfW ) at all. In this way, is regarded 
quite an independent reality, absolutely separaf/i and 
different from Now, Sankara has declared 

such view of as unreal, false and i For, 

Brahman in appearing as creator—as —has not in 
reality lost its own nature, neither has if passed out of 
itself into something else— 

1 — 2 . 1 . 18 ) 

The fact is that if you look upon a? a different 
being, as other than ( W ) Brahman, you are wrong. But 
if you regard Him as an aspect of Brahman and 
therefore nothing but Brahman itself—this is the correct 
view. 

Thus the readers will find now that Sankara has not 
denied 

(d) The created elements have been evolved from the 
^ nature * of Brahman for its own realisation. Brahman has 
not sundered itself into these elements; it has not actually 
passed into, or been converted into, these elements and 
thereby has become something other than its own nature. It 
expresses itself through these. We have therefore no right 
to separate these from it and take them as ^ something ^ 
distinct and complete in themselves. Hence is Sankara’s 
remark— 

( r 2 . 1.22 ) 

The evolving changes—the diversities of emerging 
Ndma-rupa—are not something other than (^) Brahman’s 
nature. Wc can not sever their connection with the 
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underlying Brahman, but they must be looked upon as 
really the further and further revelations of this nature ^ 

When we come to truly realise the unity of Brahman 
as untouched and unaffected by the evolving changes^ we 
will then look upon the world and all the changes evolving 
therein as mere means^ medium^ symbolsy ^ through which 
.Brahman is realising its own nature—is expressing 
itself. Everything will appear as incorporated ® in 
Brahman as its necessary expressions. This is the 
correct interpretation of the passage under notice, 
in the light of the Sankara^s entire theory. No other 
view is possible. One who has declared Iswara to be 
eternally existent cannot declare him to be 

unreal. 

That this is the case will appear also from the illustra¬ 
tion ^ recorded by Sankara which we 

inufitration in desire to explain. To express 

proof of the above ^ ^ 

position. the idea of the letters, we employ 

certain points, lines, strokes, etc. The 

letters do not themselves pass into or become actually 

1 Yide in 2.4.7. 

wPfii ^ ^ c?/* 

63. i i 

ww. 2.1.3. 

1.4.14) . ‘imqTqiKqfKqnfiisnfq qwq^qtqiQSir 

2.1.14) . ‘iimqTfe...^5qqifefrt Mf 7.17.1.) 1 

(6.2.2.) &o. 

* ‘'qrmpqw Mqr.’ wpq...?iqqiqwhn?i’’ 

(»° w'') I ‘wTifw fffWwr: fm: i 

* “W ^qWiqTlt-WU^-qftWWnq, ^«ITftqw 

^ qiqqftf, j wg 
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converted into these points, lines, strokes. These merely 
express the nature of the letters. These are merely 
symbols standing 'for the letters which find their expres¬ 
sion in them. Such is the case also with the numbers. The 
numbers—one, two, three, etc.—are expressed through cer¬ 
tain lines and points. They do not actually pass into, or 
are converted into, these lines and points. These are merely 
symbols which are employed to express the nature of the 
numbers. Separated from the numbers which find expres¬ 
sion in them, and taken as independent things,—the 
lines, points, etc., lose their value and become unreal,^ 
So long as they are taken in connection with the numbers 
which they express, they have their value. But sever 
them off from the numbers, they at once become useless. 
Such is the case with the created elements, and Brahman. 
As soon as they are separated from the u nderlying Brahman 
which expresses itself through them, they lose their value 
and are quite useless. Hence these cannot be regarded 
as something independent—^—self-suflBcient and com¬ 
plete in themselves; but they are from (e.e., not really 
other than) Brahman underlying them. In the third chapter 
of this book we have tried to explain the relation of the 
cause and the effect elaborately. We need not repeat here 
the arguments used there. It will suffice to say that The 
first part of Sankara’s causal theory implies that the 
causal reality is distinct from its effects or its successive 
manifestations, because it has a ‘ nature,’ a a 

(swarupa or swavaba) of its own, and it cannot therefore 

qmfir i tot ^ i , qqi 

Mfy 4,4.25). 

2.1.14). 

7 
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be resolved into, or identified with, the effects or the 
changes emerging from it. Sankara expresses this idea 
in— 

“if 2,1.9) 

“ The second part of the theory implies that the cause is 
no doubt distinct from, and independent of, its effects or 
the emergent changes; but the effects cannot be separated 
from their underlying cause and regarded as independent 
and self-sufiScient ‘ things ’ ( ), each complete in itself. 

The effects must therefore be regarded as ananya from 

their cause; e.^., the real ^ nature ’ of the cause expresses 
itself gradually, or becomes realised in, these successive 
effects.^ The latter are therefore mere forms, means, instru¬ 
ments for the realisation of the nature of the cause which 
underlies them. It is not therefore possible to separate 
any of the effects from the underlying cause which expresses 
itself in them. Separated from it, they would lose their 
value and become useless.^^ 

We find therefore from the illustrations quoted above 
that the successive changes are inseparable from their 
underlying cause which gradually realises or expresses its 
own nature in and through them. The underlying causal 
reality has not actually passed into, or been converted into, 
these evolving changes,—thereby becoming something 
else other than its own nature 

7. It follows from this exposition that what gradually 
expresses its inexhaustible nature in 

Finite individuals changes, cannot exhaust itself 
and their responsibi- . 

lity for their works. in them and SO become identical with 
them. Yet translating the word 
ananya as absolutely ‘‘identical,*^ Sankara^s theory 


^ 1.1.11). Also 1.3.30. 
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has been reduced to a kind of ^ Pantheism ’ which he 
took so much pains to refute in various parts of his 
commentaries. 

Taking Sankara to be a Pantheist, it has also been 
supposed that he has, in his theory, not only abolished 
Iswara but also abolished or negated the ^ Individuality^ 
or the ^personality' of the finite individuals, making 
them merely parts of an all-inclusive abstract whole, 
viz^y Brahman:—ascribing to this Brahman alone the 
agency of all works," Many critics of Sankara's 
theory believe that in the Adwaita philosophy as expounded 
by Sankara, the finite individuals are not responsible for 
their works, that all activities proceed from the agency 
of Brahman alone. 

There are valuable arguments by which Sankara has 
established the ^ individuality' of the selves which we 
have discussed elsewhere. Here in this chapter, we *shall 
content ourselves only examining the position whether 
the individilal beings are not responsible for their works 
in this system of philosophy, so far as the ^ theory of 
creation' is concerned. 

We find in our daily observation that the experiences of 
Difeerences in ex- one individual man differ in their 

enrria^''indiv1TuaL character from the experiences of 
‘natures.’ another individual. Your experience 

and mine are not of the same character. Even the 
individuals born and brought up under similar circumstances 
develop different experiences, exclusively belonging to each. 
If Brahman—the only Individual—be reduced to the relations 
of the world, he alone can be held responsible for this unequal 
distribution of the experiences or fortunes of different 
individuals, and the finite individuals would thereby be 
absolved from their share in the responsibility for their 
experiences. Sankara appears to remark in the Vedanta- 
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bhasya (II. 1. 34) that for the inequalities of the 
experiences, the worka of the individuals are to be held 
responsible. A hasty idea has been formed from this remark 
that as in this system there are no real individuals at all, 
these actions alone constitute the so-called individuality 
of men. A western writer has thus written about Sankara^s 
theory— 

‘‘Its resolution of human life into a series of 
acts michanically related keeps it at what we 
must describe at a low level. 

That in the Sankara-system, the actions are but the 
responses made by the individual to the external environ¬ 
ment with which there is an interaction, and that the 
source of this response is the ‘nature^ of the individual 
which underlies these actions, and that this nature can¬ 
not be resolved into these activities—all these points can 
be proved without much ado from the pages of 
Sankara’s commentaries. We shall record in this place 
only one argument employed in the Vedanta-bhdsya to 
expose the absurdity of the position held by the critic 
above referred to, which will suffice for our present purpose. 

8. Every individual self, Sankara remarks, has a two-fold 
mode of existence—substantive 

Individuals—their ^ ^ t • i / 

substantive and ad- or and adjectival or 

existence. fW’SR).* In his substantive mode, 

he exists for himself^ he belongs to 

himself. In his adjectival mode, he is related to others, 

^ ITTfa.iT^: 

.Pr?!! mm m^jm ” i 

Prfwn^iT, 

tSr” 2.2,17), 
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he exists for others. His substantive existence or 
cannot be resolved into the adjectival existence; for, the 
individual is always more than his mere relations. His 
(Swarupa) is permanent and transcendent but 

his i,e,y his relations with others depend on the 

things with which he comes into interaction, and these 
relations therefore are always liable to changes. Thus, 
there is a Swarup (^i^) belonging to each individual being 
which underlies the relations or the activities elicited 
from this (Swarupa) through its relation with other 
objects. 


How is it possible, in the face of such clear argu¬ 
ments, to come to the conclusion that 

‘Nature’ of indivi- n i i i 

dual selves cannot be the system ot bankara has left no 

uwoliTor place for the ‘ iudividuality, ’ and that 

the individuals are mere aggregate 

of their actions or relations? It follows irresistibly from 

this discussion on the subject in question that when 

Sankara apparently makes the works of the individuals 

responsible for their inequalities, he really makes the 

underlying‘natures’or (swarupas) of each individual 

responsible for the special character of the works issuing 

out from him. This will be evident, if we consider the 


character of the collateral arguments used by Sankara 
in this very place II. I. 34). He illustrates his 

position here by showers of rain and the germination of 
distinct kinds of crops from their respective seeds. 
The peculiar and the distinct nature inherent in each 
class of seeds is the true cause, says he, for the visible 
inequalities in the development of different plants, each 
distinguished from each class;—though the general and 
common cause for the growth and germination of crops 
must be held to be the showers acting upon the 
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seeds. ^ It is well-kaowa that Sankara has used the term 
‘seed/ with reference to the four different types 

of individuals distinguished from one another in their nature 
and character. We would refer our readers to a passage 
in the Bhdsya on the Chandogya Upanishad where this 
line is to be found— 

-I ( 

-includes #^51* and ) i HI©, 6,3.1.) 

The seed (^s!) therefore includes in it the living 
‘natures* of the individual selves, each distinguished from 
the other class.^ The difference in experience therefore is 
to be accounted for by the difference in the respective 
‘natures’or of the individuals. The result reached 
here will be far more evident if another passage is 
considered in this connection. In the Vedanta-bhdsya 
(III. 2. 9), a discussion runs to the effect whether, 
when a man wakes up after a deep sleep, it is the 


qn^qnfq Wqf% ” (^o ht®, 2.1.34). Cf. TOjpgfq 

f% qjqt^q ^q: i.q q«qqrTq^S...qqqqnqw qq^q”) 

to wo, 2.3.42) 

* “ i® what grows and hence continuonsly 'permanent. “ 

qqtqqfKqr...q f% fqff^g qqtqfifi fq<q^ qttqgqqig q^g- 

q pq fqq w®, 9.18). ‘Seeds* (Itq) in the 

Sankara system means those which have living individual selves behind 
them, and hence they grow. Cf. ”—(7.10) jf). and 

“ ” ifto ( 10 . 82 ). 
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same identical individual who had slept has now waken 
up or it is a different individual. It is shown here 
that it is the same' identical individual to whom both 
the past and the present belong. Among other arguments 
used to prove this fact, we should like to refer to only two 
arguments given there. The first is about the works 
done by the individual and the second is the fact^ of 
recollection. To prove the identity of the same individual 
both before and after his sleep, Sankara argues that 
otherwise the man waking up could not have begun 
again the same works which he had left unfinished 
before he went to sleep. Here we would request our 
readers to carefully examine the nature of this argu¬ 
ment employed by Sankara to establish the identity of 
the individual. If the idea of Sankara were, as our 
opponents hold, really to resolve the individual self into 
his actions or works, how, we ask, could he employ this 
argument; and how could the argument establish the 
identity of fbe Soul ? The works the man had left off 
when he fell asleep, are a thing of the past. Those works 
hive vanished already because they belonged to a past 
time. How can the man who now wakes up begin again 
the works which are noio non-existent ? What is the link 
here to connect the past work with the present ? It must 
be, therefore, Sankara^s inner purpose to show that 
it is the identical inner ^nature’ of the man to which 
both his past and present works must belong, which 
‘ nature ’ must be the underlying link here, connecting 
the works. This line also brings to light what was 
really working in the mind of Sankara when he wrote this 
commentary— 

“ iT ^ 

A piece of work half done by one man, cannot 

be brought into completion by a different man. 
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Again, Sankara speaks of ^ memory * here. The 

man exercising his memory, recollects where he left off 
his past work and where he is to begin now. The works 
themselves cannot exercise the memory.^ It must be 
the underlying self which does it and recollects his past 
work and connects it with the present. It is therefore to 
this self that both the works must belong, and it is not 
the themselves,which can recollect themselves. Here 
again, by the phrase— 

Sankara makes the underlying self responsible for his 
works. By holding the individual 

Human responsibi- responsible fo" his workB done by 

litjifor works. , ^ 

him (or left undone by him), San¬ 
kara clearly establishes the^fact that behind the works 
done, there is the underlying ‘ nature * or (Swarupa) 

of the man which is really accountable for its works. 
Otherwise, if the man be simply an aggregate of his 
works, then his present work being the necessary outcome 
of his antecedent work in time and predetermined by it,— 
you cannot make the man responsible for his present 
works. 

9. It may not be out of place here to refer, in this 
connection, to the arguments used by 
Every individual has Sankara in the Vedanta-bhdsya, which 
its own. will also show that difference in the 

works or activities really implies 
difference in the deeper ^ natures * which underlie the 
works or activities. The argument is originally used 


(memory) is the distinguishing? characteristic attribute (tfifr 
or of the self. “ ^Wnfi|S*T 

(t» W*, 3.3.53). 
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to expose the absurdity of the theory of Asad- 
kdryya-vdda. It is everywhere observed that certain 
definite changes or. activities are invariably accompanied 
by a definite ‘ nature ^ behind them. Certain other 
definite changes or actilbs are invariably accom¬ 
panied by another definite * nature' which is utterly 
distinct and different from the ^ nature ^ mentioned 
above. In all the successive transformations or 
changes of (say, a lump of earth), the ^ nature ^ of 
is seen behind them (but not the nature of a tree). 
Again, in all the successive transformations or changes of 
a tree, the nature of the tree—but not the nature of the 
earth —is seen behind them. Why, it may be asked, is 
such the case everywhere in connection with all kinds of 
definite changes or activities ? ^—Simply because, these 
definite changes or transformations are determinations of 
the nature of the earthy and not of any other nature. This 
proves the fact that definite changes or actions belong to 
definite ^ natures,’ and these natures are distinguished, one 
from the other.^ A similar argument, slightly changed, 
is ^iven elsewhere. If a man wants to produce an earthen 
vessel, he must collect some earth for the purpose. But 
milk must be collected, if he wants to produce curd. The 
collection of earth will not serve his purpose in the latter 
case. Thus,definite ^natures’ only, can produce definite 
works or changes. If there are not definite natures 

^ i 

wfirqiKWN g 

(i.e.,^r^iS=Their own natures) 

wqq|«|inTOl?5” (^® , 2.2.26). 

* Cf. 18.66), 

8 
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actually present in the worlds anything could be made to 
produce any work indiscriminately. There would have 
been no (Hfference in the works at all. For, there would be 
nothing to distinguish one kind of work from another,^ 
These arguments very cleJUy prove that every finite 
individual possesses a definite nature of its own which can¬ 
not be resolved into the works or activities produced from 
it. We fail to understand how Sankara’s system can be 
held to negate the individualities.^ 

10. The creation,” according to Sankara, ‘‘ is but 
the gradual manifestation of diverse 
Universals (wWfR) in the form of 
Particular individual objects produced 

from them.”* All finite individual 
objects are a compound of two factors—the universal and 
the particular. The universal or stands to the 

individual objects as unity to multiplicity. 

There is but one universal cow, while there are many 
individual cows. There is the clay, while there are its 
many particular differentiations—Thus the 
world of the Universals (^nwT^) manifests itself • in 


wWir? fw jrT5«?tT:, 

^ Mff 2.1.18.) [Does not the expression 

imply the different grades of Individuals ?] 

‘ Besides the arguments given in this chapter, there are other 
valuable arguments used by Sankara to prove the existence of the 
* nature ’ of different individuals. 

• (9° «f, 2.49). 
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the multiplicities (ftiS^rs) of the sense-world. Thus, 
the truth of all particular things we find in the 
Universals. 

The true miTHT is thus used in the Vedanta-bhSsya to 
denote the Universals or the deeper 

Each indmduai is ‘natures ' of the single individuals, and 
a componnd or 

and the term to denote the states and 

activities (which constitute the finite 
individual beings) produced from these ^ natures ^ through 
interaction with the environment‘ The 

readers should remember that in his theory of causality 
as explained by Sankara 2.1.14—20) the term 

SamSnya stands for the causal reality ; and the term 
Visesas stands for its effects which are but its appearances 
or forms or shapes or its modes of acting in which the 
causal reality reveals its nature.^ The same reality 
appears in many different forms. The true causal 


{r 2.1.15 and 2.3 7). 

{r 2.1.18 ) i 

^ Yijnfina-bhikshu very clearly explains these terms and agprees 
with Sankara entirely in this respect. He explains— 

“ OTn*«f‘ ‘ I ^ i” 

Sankara also says— 

w°, 2.2.6). 

Vijnana also explains— 


Sankara also says— 

“ ftfiwi ” ( w°, 2.8) I 
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reality is therefore identical in all its diverse effects 
or forms, but is not itself any single individual 
thing.*— 

H1°, 2.3.9). 

- 9 ° *n«, 1.6.1. 

That the causal reality (wn^' is active points to 
something beyond it with which it interacts. The term 
stands for stimulating conditions which. make 
possible its interaction, evoking its responses and activities 
{ %.e. fta^rs). 

“ *T 1% fism ” <9°, 2.4.14). 

Elsewhere in this connection Sankara has written— 

#> 

There are in the world diverse universals 
involving their particulars (ftiNs) 
which they produce—both sentient and 
insentient. All these Universals form a 
hierarchy and in their graduated series 
are included and comprehended 
in the one highest universal^ in Brahman. 

It is Brahman which contains and connects 
with it all these universals.’^ Brahman 
is the central controlling unity oi all 


' Of, “q: 

vtf, 1.61. 
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universals, so that the whole form an 
organic unity in which all are fused,^ 

Now, it is clear that in the Sankara-system, the deeper 
* natures ^ or of the finite individuals are not denied. 

It is in this way then that the difference of experiences 
or works implies difference in the deeper ^ individual 
natures ’ which underlie them. Brahman is thus absolved 
from any share in the inequalities or differences of the 
works for which the inner ^ natures ’ (^^s) of the 
individuals are solely responsible,—Brahman being looked 
upon as a general controller or director of all the activities 
set a-going in the world. It proves also that Brahman 
has a distinct ‘ nature ’ of its own which cannot 

be resolved into the evolving changes, and neither can 


^ ^ qKiq?5r- 

m\ WRTiu* 2 . 4 . 9 ). 

“nfq vn"", 7 . 7 ) i” 

— i.e, Bach universal runs on continuously into every other; not a 
mere aggregate. We have seen before that ijfllfq = ^t 3 nfq=living 
individuals ftanfn (10.32 and 7.10).’ 

N. B. —These are elsewhere 2.6) called as Divine 

Ideas— ^my ,—and these are not different from (qrqsiu:) 
the nature of Brahman. There is, the says, a causal relation 

between these Divine Ideas and the manifested individual things in 
the world 8.5,4). 

Also c/. f%...ftiqqiTf5T ’qfinuTrt 

}Kf, 1 . 4 . 7 ). 

N. B —The ‘ Universals * may be called as the Ends. Brahman is the 
absolute End to which all beings strive. Each being has its own end 
in itself. But Brahman—as absolute End—includes all lower ends 

(’fiiwh:). 

[Fide the terms and ^^plained in Chapter II of this book.] 
—5° »n°, 2.1.14. Also irtd« f° in°, 
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the individuals be treated, in this system, as mere parts 
of an all-inclusive abstract whole. We have found that 
Brahman is a Reality which maintains its unity and 
identity in the multiplicity of the ever-changing, but 
inseparable, elements of the universe—which cannot 
therefore be taken as a ‘MifEerence-less, empty, pantheistic 
void. ” 

11. We shall now proceed to show how Sankara has 

characterised the ^nature^ of Brahman. 

In many parts of his commentaries, 

0 U 8 and (b) self.deter- Sankara has made a very valuable 
mining power, and (c) 

is the supreme good. observation which, we regret to note, 
seems to have escaped the attention 
of many critics of his Adwaita theory. 

He has repeatedly stated, and drawn our special atten¬ 
tion to, the important truth that ‘ unity ^ and ‘multipli¬ 
city * cannot both be held to be equally true in respect of 
the same thing. If a particular object be 'one,’ it cannot 
also be held to be its opposite, i.e, ^ many.’ Because, ^one,’ 
and ‘ many ’ are of opposing characters and contradict one 
another. One cannot be put as a rival to the other ; ^or, 
the claims of both cannot be adjusted. If a thing be 
possessed of several qualities or states, it cannot 
also be devoid of all qualities.^ Brahman is a ‘unity ^ and, 

1 “if 5rmqr: 

(r 2.1.14). 

12 . 1 ). 

“iT ft? 

(nW, 1.11). 

“*1 4.3.30). 

qqfeg’ ^nmcEr^—wwfq 2.1.14). 
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as such^ it retains that character, throughout, under all 
circumstances. ^ It cannot be reduced to the multiplicity 
of the transformations which are produced out of it. Such 
being the case, the multiplicity which is working in the 
world indicates the presence of a unity behind it and this 
unity cannot be phenomenalised. For, it is the presupposi¬ 
tion of the ^ many,’ and its presence and operation are 
necessary to connect the ^ many ’ to it. ^ The multiplicity 
of transformations issuing out of the ^ unity ^ is not, 
therefore, of egual value,® though inseparable ^ from it. 
'fhe ^ many ’ are the expressions or manifestations of the 
‘ one,^ without which the real nature of ‘ unity ’ could not 
have been comprehended.® 

^ vrqfir, ^ 

qq (wW, 2,1.20). 

* i” 1.6.1). 

ff qrfw’^qiTii i. , 6.7.1. 

and (r 2.3.14), 

® “it wiqfq (^W, 3.2.29). 

Sankara elsewhere observes that there can be no co-ordination 
(9mi*nPnJT^)between the one and the many, WW fll ^ 

wfe, qt 

(t°, 1.3.1). 

* mnw fltw: (jftW, 7.7, and 9° «i°) 1 “uw ^ 

JTOTOwwwftwwfJt, 9 Tff ?ar:, twT 

(?° 1 . 6 . 1 ). 

“ Of- “g iiwire»m tfq I ?w h tf«5a»iw^”— 

wfif 4.4.2). A.180 vide i° 2,5.19. “9^— 

(f°W°, 4.4.25). 
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Nature of Brahman. 

With these general observations^ we come now to consider 
how Sankara has characterised the nature of Brahman. 

1. Brahman—is a self-conscious subject (tjuu)— 

(a) We can, to a certain extent, learn the nature of 
Brahman by discovering the nature of ourselves—our own 
self. The self of man is in essence one, but yet this 
unity is manifested in several cognitive states and 
functions. Consciousness is our essence, and it is really the 
consciousness of Brahman, and it is this consciousness 
within whose embrace we live.' Whenever an object is 
presented to our senses, we immediately come to be 

conscious of it. That an object of consciousness is there, 
and yet we are not conscious of it—is a contradiction.'^ 
But the objects of consciousness may change, one object 
may succeed another, but the subject (’STWl) which is 
conscious of these changing objects does not change. 

It underlies, unaffected, all its conscious states, hidden 
behind them.® 

" ITT®, 

2.3.43). ^^^-il^m1(2.3.29). 

“wft —^^ ^TTcifiTT (2.3.40). ‘ g 

(3.2,7). 

• ^ i’*—(li^° 2.1). 

^sgfwTftcsr* I sufimfir g tiH* y d 5gfirsr?:fir nW i 

TO fwr:, ^ ) i 

fTOTfTOiTOPj”~i®«n®, 4.4.6. 

i” 
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{b) Consciousness which is our essence is constant. 
It retains its own character always. The particular states 
of consciousness are the modes which are evoked 

from it by its connection with the external objects.’ And 
whenever the se are produced, they appear permeated by, 
and embraced within, the Consciousness,^ and what is 
pervaded must \\q tvithin the pervader.® These particular 
modes or the cognitive states are included within the 
consciousness itself. They are felt as its objects 
and the conscious subject (umi) 
remains unaffected by them to 

(c) The presence of a conscious subject, the 
thus accompanies each of our particular states whenever 
they are produced.^ This 1 ’’ is present in all our acts 

^ TO , 4.3.9, 

3.2,34. 

2.1.18. 

6.3,2. 

in^lTOpf-‘8J?u’ 

ftliTOTfiT —f° 1.4.7. fTOl” (f°,4.3.6). 

* ^fir: I toR? 

WHl: ^ TOTftlSnTO ^ 

r 2.1. 

» ‘TO?t 1 if ?f7|; sqTgjTt—, 4.4.6. 

^ l”../'TOTf[ TOwfft- 

ws: I q: i?«nfr RrsTf:, to wm ^ 

—‘wiwtwWR’ 87 and 88. 

¥f, 4.1.2), 

toR?^^ €TO...5rmT^^T^f qqr iptot 

toRt^ (rt° wP, 1.7). 
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of consaiousoess, without being itself an object of 
consciousness. * It manifests itself as knower, at the time 
it manifests its states or its objects.® The cognitive 
states are variable, being determined by stimulating 
objects’ ; but the underlying conscious subject does not 
change. For, if it were to change itself, who is to know 
these changing states ? ^ It is the constant factor in us, 

ft? troftinast?: 

(r 2.2.25). 

(5°, 4.4.18). 

’ g ^iWMiftwiftggw^fTnRift 3.3.54). 

“ Hft gwi^ ‘flAnsjqgsJf’ using 

m?an, snsifK^iUHst ft?nsnu ” (%° «i°, 2.4). 

’ “ sife sjnsnWf fttitsiaiftfvw sn7»n (8°, 4.3.7).” 

“8«iin TO ? '•nwi i...^^sRigf5qa ^ gruawwuj- 

ftfttsTO'?—fi° «f, 2.4).” 

“t8ir?8ITOig gqtCf^...fYlf?’aftfTa;5S rTOW«»TT8»T siTHn? 
ftsnsTft (st 3 ° «f, 4.3).” “nst ft’n8n< ?nsf (tie. 

ws^s) ftft ■awTO’fr Hfti—»fi° wf, 18-50).” 

“ ftinTO??^? stf?rfaiu« ‘ftsnrotR^wig “(8)° hi°, 13.2). 

‘ *r ft nftq; Hsnansfi^flsi^st^n ?n’(lt°8i°«T° 1.4). 

’ 8iT<8f5?ITO: 2.1.18). 

* ft TOl; (8^TO?W) 

81^^ I sraqs ^sii;...^?min8 sfilflsi snun ?s5nftft—wnft 

8° Ml°, 6.2). 

“TO«n 5^-w?tV9an7ftTOi#t8tTt, qfttnftsng ifftg, ? 
W? I TOlg ^nft qSTWT...? qftsiwr 1514). 

"^TOtrgggi^ TO TOft^, ^ 

2.1.9), 
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Dot determined by anything else It is 

our true self, and the particular states constitute our 
ordinary empirical*self. The latter is really the ^object^ 
of the former.^ We are thus finite and infinite 
in our nature,—a combination of subject and object.* 
It is the infinite lying hidden in us which, as an 
End, moves us towards its fulfilment or realisation. 

From these considerations, we come to the following 
conclusions:— 

(i) As Brahman has no oiher cause of itself and is thus 
self-caused ; so it has no of^Aer knower of itself: It is self- 
knower. As it is the knower of all, its knowability is not 
dependent on anything else. It knows itself: It is thus the 
absolute knower.^ If it bean object of a conscious subject 
other than itself, it would he dependent upon that. Its self- 
subsisting independence would vanish : it would not be a 
self-explanatory principle. That which is determined 
by something other than itself cannot be regarded as the 
first knowen But Sankara has defined Brahman as ^ that 


its object) 

, 3.12). 

^3? qiftriT: : (b) fim 

2.3). Again—(a) ^ 

(i-e. ^w). (6) ^ 

tq (f°, 4.3.21). 

Again—(a) (b) 

V.25 and 26). 

• Otherwise (regressus ad infinitum) would arise, 

mg: 1.4). 
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which is in itself and is conceived through itself/ If it has 
another knower, it must fail to be a self-determined and self- 
conscious principle.* Sruti has declared therefore— 

li»r ft3n«fteia ? 

(it) Our knowledge, as we have already seen, is 
dependent on, and determined by, the object* which is 
‘other’ than us, which is outside ® us. Our tiTsa is thus 
variable and dependent. But the consciousness of 
Brahman is self-determined and self-sufficient 

; it is not produced or determined by something 
other than itself. In the earlier part of this chapter it 
has been pointed out that it produces its object from out 
of itself, and therefore its object, the world,—is not some¬ 
thing other (wa), but only itself.® It is thus a 

* (a) u«n aa aim mn aiaaft 

(i.e. armtafy) aiaiata (^.e. aiai) amafliK/*i^?l ? a i 
aa: aaayrw aia, aiuifu nftaya (aam-yffl!?— Seif- 

snfficient, independenb, self.determined and self-conscious)—jf(° 

18. 50. "am fa aa.asifafta aia aiata (i.e. ain’i)— 

a°«f, 6,2.” ‘‘fasnnaiaTOa ‘fasis’ataaKKt—^* 1 ^* 1 :—jff° 13.2. 

(6) aiaw^a faare;^...at!\ 
f^aigfSaia? a; ftaiaia faafa^a: 1 aasnamaaia 1 a a 
safa'aa aft ftaa ftsift, seftaat eft aat aiaw^ (f”, 1.4.10). 

(c) famaaaaaia fasnaairaat aaaani'Riamn aaa^i- 
ariwi^:' fta® a aiftat aa«t <^aatin—*n°, 2.2.28. 

’ ” raaa-faafa-a«i’aafa?i; ” (a® ai®, 2.8). 

’ “ taiftafa aaara aftaaswaiaaiiif ” (t® m®, 4.1.2). 

* Whafc 1*8 determined by something else can not be a self- 
determined and self-snfficient thing. 

° “a ftaai afa^...‘a^fta’-eaiiaftaa#TO aaraft” 
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self-determined principle. In manifesting its object, it 
manifests itself ; in thinking of the world, it only thinks 
itself.^ It is thus at once the subject and object of its 
thought.^ We find therefore that Brahman is a self- 
conscious subject—the first knower. 

We thus find that in Vedanta, Brahman is a self- 
conscious, self-determined subject.^ It is not, as many 
hold, a homogeneous impersonal intelligence.^^ 

II. Brahman—is Directive Power — 

All the activities manifested in the world have behind 
them a unity which must be the soiirce, of which they are 
the visible products ; and this source or power is realising 
itself in these activities. Sankara’s arguments in proof of 
Brahman as the seat of power are well-known. They are :— 
{i) Where regularity and adaptability 

—are visible in any action, these marks indicate 
the presence and operation of a Director 


($0 4 ). 

if m®, 2.4). 

c/.Also vide 

® ^ ” (^®, 2 . 8 ). 

In Sankara-bhdsya, the terms occur fre- 

quently. These terra's, as we have already explained, mean—Not 
dependent on, not determined by, something other than itself. It is 
self-determined and hence self-conscious. For, the world is in reality 
not other, but itself. In knowing the world, it knows itself. Hence it 
is not determined by anything other, but itself. 

N. B .—It is to be noted that this does not mean that Sankara has 
abolished the world. Ho simply holds it to be from Brahman, from 
the standpoint. 

* i.e. Adaptation of means towards an end— i.e. arrangement in a 
purposive way Wl°, 2.2.1). 

' iw'ot fwTf, 

ijsififsa *?<?!%' sr 

(r 1.3.39). 
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(it) Where a combined activity for a common 

purpose is visible—where parts are mutually 

related and act in subordination of the whole—it is to be 
inferred that a purposive power is present and operative 
behind such activity—which (power—has combined 
the elements and directs them for its own purpose.^ 

(m) All material object in activity proves the 
presence of an intelligent principle as the source of 
these activities.^ 

{iv) In the Kena-bh5sya, the true self is proved to 
be a Prayokta or Prerayita and throughout 

this Upanishad, the real underlying self is regarded 
as a purpose—a will-power—the supreme End.^ 

i 

^ ” (^3°, 5.5). 

Also “ ^*^1: i-riif ‘ 

2.7). “ iff% 

« 

(^° w°, 2.2,2). ‘ BiRiw ”—0° w°, 2.1.15. 

[This is the relation of ‘End* and ‘ means.’ As End, it is the organising 
principle, a Unity. As means, it is the factor of plurality 
—which are moulded into this End.] 

• “ 'R^iifffli?t*nPnnMf5rwrj ” 

(WRW). 

“ p0wigRRw: ” (t° wi°, 

3.2.38). Vide also f° *n°, 3.8.9, “ (RUre^IlJl) 

(^rarw) ”—Tanf?. 

» “ g q iii a iftift m g «f?wrer ‘ 

fiiifwrfiisnft And this purpose cannot 
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III. Brahman is the supreme End or the supreme 
Good 

The varieties of .pleasure, pain, etc., Sankara declares, 
which we find manifested in the world and which 
the ^^s enjoy show the constant presence of a perfect 
good which finds higher and higher realisation in them.' 

Now, the readers will find from these discussions that 
all the phenomenal cognitions elicited from the self 
are premeated and pervaded by the eternal consciousness 
underlying them^; and the self is the source of all its 
visible activities in which the underlying power is mani¬ 
festing itself partially. The self is, for this reason, 


be resolved info the activities of the organs, manas, body, etc. 
‘ wif?. Pra^a is 

the root-canse of'all kinds of activities and the soul is the power 
behind this Prana in activity. The source of all activities must 
itself be a Power. This Upanishad is invaluable, for it holds the 
soul to be will-power. 

.*nfiiqwfV- 

” (9° 4.3,33). In Him, this good ia called hI^. 

“ qiirnrei m 

^if^qnSig ”—2-2.1. Also cf. “^mq:q*n<in fii»n#hTf 

a° «i°, 2.5. Here cf. 9iH?iftJ3[S ^nsp^i^ swftr...5<aif 

sflqraq?, Chap. 213). 

’ “ ‘ "sifH: 1 irenft gt 

qftqnfiTOl: t sn^Knqnnqwn: (*-s-. cognitions or states of 
consciousness), sgiin "jq i...n«nn Pnn*m^- 

qmr:, f«i?ri»iraHrera % ” (w® tri®, 2.2). cf also “ mpg', 
sqrri 1 *i %»r9 I 9i^ 9i’5:1iBW ain*r»iT»i ( 9 ® m®, 

4.4.6). Usrit ifBf, 9mtTT ^[4jiaRR[s?f ” 

(fi« w®, 2.4), 
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characterised as Saita^sphurturupah It 

is partially manifest in its cognitions and in its activities, 
and in varieties of pleasure, pain, etc., and they are therefore 
regarded as a —indicative marks—for the 

presence and operation of the underlying Rational power,^ 

It is very hard to believe how such broad and clear facts 
have escaped several writers who have, unjustly, exhibited 
Sankara^s Brahman or the self as a mere ^'abstract intelli¬ 
gence to the learned world. 

12. We cannot conclude this chapter without record¬ 
ing Sankara’s view on the purpose of 

The purpose or end Creation of the universe as stated 

of the creation. 

by him in his commentaries. It has 
been shown above that in the System of Vedanta, it is 
held that Brahman has a ^ nature, ^ a a of its 
own* and this nature cannot be resolved into anything 
else. This nature is constant and does not vary 

^T«) (^^T=®eingj Active Power). 

(^o Hfo) I “3.2.38.). 

* So it is likened sometimes to the reflected image of the sun upon 
a surface of a lake. As the reflected image is an imperfect and partial 
expression of the sun which underlies the image; so the nature of the 
self is imperfectly and partially reflected or manifested in our 
cognitive states and activities, etc.— 

'<i4 nfww: w separate) 

nfte: ” (?» hi«, 4.2.21). 

“ ‘f«FsrT«Trf^’-»ts^; i” 

1 

«fiT srrfl^fir” (i»T» »n®, 

1.2). Of. (s®, 3.8.8-9).” 
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under any circumstances. This nature remains identical, 
even in its relation with the things of the manifested 
world An object, Sankara remarks,' must 

have always nature and one nature alone; it cannot 
have more than one nature. Otherwise, it would be 
impossible to recognise the object. Brahman is always a 
unity and it does not vary in its relation to any place, 
time, object or circumstances. 

The diversities of the changing nama-rupas (*TW*^8) 
which have evolved and are still continuously evolving 
point, Sankara observes, to something beyond, as their 
cause] they cannot but indicate the presence of some 
conditioning activity which must have produced them— 

quoted in %o 4.3.14). 

Again, these emerging changes point to some final End 
towards which they are moving; they indicate 
the final stage, the complete realisation, o£ the purpose 
which has created them— 

• “ ^ ‘ ** \ 

It is thus that Sankara states here the fact that the 
created world—the emerging changes—always carry with 
them the idea of a purpose as yet unrealised.^ The 


' “ Trro, 3.2,21). 

^ifVr- 

‘ (t® nt® 3.2.11). 

“ ^qriPfr^TfiiTTijEf ^ (t® ht®, 3.2.15). 

* The term used here and elsewhere means the End (as 

contrasted with the means). It Is explained in the Gita-bhasya thus— 

“ 'sri^TW (End) " (»?t» WT», 13.17). 

• “ ” (%• «T», 

4.3.14). 

10 
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t'eaders are requested to carefully mark the arguments 
employed by Sankara to establish this important position. 
He speaks of i,e., Brahman (to be realised), as the 

final end of realisation— 

“ ^TST^ ” I — 

that is to say, Brahman is completely realised in the final 
stage, and that is the Hnal purpose or end of the created 
world. ^ 

This truth is very distinctly explained in the Gita- 
bhasya— 

I (9.10.) 

What do these emerging changes— 
of the world imply ? Whatever has been manifested in 
the world—all its i, e,, all its states, activities, 

the objects, in fact, everything of the world—all these 
are for— 

i, e,, ‘'all these move towards the final realisation of the 
Atma. Brahman is the final End for the realisation 

of which, these changing manifestations are perpetually 
moving on.^ 


» Vide Gita.bhasya, 13.17—“^?^^ =SfT?i ^ =ari»rwfi=rf^ %TiT- 
Brahman is the the final End. Hence it is that 

in Vedanta, it is called as i. the last or final End. 

’srw*, when this End is 

realised, there remains no farther end for realisation, and onr desires 
and aspirations get their fulfilment 1.1.1). “ 

(2,1.14). it ia the goal where our higher and 
higher aspirations are finally fulfilled. 

• The same idea is expressed in « ” 

18.50). All our actions (gfTi^:) being they are for 
the realisation of the Power behind them—which is their final 

End, 
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This is the purport, Sankara goes on to point out^ of 
the creation mentioned in the Sruti-texts. When the 
final stage is reached, then and then alone the changing 
nama-rQpas will reach the complete realisation 

of the purpose working behind them. Hence this 
viz,i this realisation of the final end or purpose is inherent 
—interwoven—into the structure of the created elements 
of the world. The creation is meant to show this 
important truth in the Sruti. It is not meant to show 
that the underlying Brahman is identical with the world, 
as if Brahman has no ' nature ’ of its own to realise. 

We had occasion to point out above that in the 
Vedanta-Sjstem, we find mention of the four typical 
classes of Bijas (fNs) j and that these are characterised 
by growth and development, and this characteristic feature 
marks them out to be living individuals In 

the Gita-bha§ya, it is stated that they are continuous. 
This description of the Bijas clearly indicates that 

by them the. different grades of finite individuals from 
the lowest to the highest are meant. Now, these con¬ 
tinuously evolving higher and higher grades of the 
individuals are all interwoven in the Infinite Self (Brahman) 
which is always present behind them.^ In the lower 
finite individuals, the Infinite is realised unconsciously. 

_ t- --—--—--—- 

fsT«i^ ^ ffti , 9.18). 

This term is synonymous with the term ^ in the Gita ; and 
the ^8 are described as 10.32. 0/. 

(7.10). It is clear therefore that ^af8=r^S sgftas- 

’ ..Slnngft? »ifir 

(’ftewo, 7.7) I 0/. also; “giif' .KTiJiW:. 

irww ( 9 « wo, 2.1.20). Also 9 . w®, 

2.5.15. »W 1 WfllSia:” ( 0 °, 2.4.9). 
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It is only in man that the Infinite is present and is 
being realised consciously. 

According to Sankara, then, this realisation of the 
Infinite in the world and in the finite human beings in 
higher and higher forms until the final stage is reached— 
is the purpose of the creation.^ 


* Such is the * nature* or of Brahman— 

(^o hto, 2.1.33-34). 

” (t« W», 2.1.24)3 



CHAPTER ir 

The Pure Ego as Active Power. 


1. The individual ego, as depicted in the Adwaita 
philosophy, has given rise to several 
Ego’’'is ‘acUve,- Controversial points, as regards its 
how arose ? nature and character, in certain 

quarters. Among other points, the 
most important controversy has gathered round the ques¬ 
tion of the ' activity * of the pure Ego. An idea prevails 
that in the Sankara system the Individual Ego, like 
Brahman, is merely an abstract intelligence destitute of 
activity.How the idea arose we shall try to set forth. It 
was found out from the Bh^sya that Sankara raised 
a clear voice of warning against ascribing the objective 
qualities to the subject; that as soon as it acquires an 
objective content, the I passes over into the Me, The 
Ego or subject is that through which we know all ; it 
follows from this that it cannot itself become an object 
of knowledge. And because the self cannot be known, 
Sankara treated it,as an “ abstract concept, as pure know¬ 
ledge or intelligence.^^ This idea was strengthened and 
received an additional force when it was discovered that 
there were sentences in the Sankara-bhdsya itself which 
unmistakably refuse to allow ‘ agency ^ to the Pure Ego. 
Take for instance such sentences as the following 
“ 

vn^, 2,3.40. 
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t.e,, The self cannot be an agent; it is not active. If 
there be agency in the nature of the self, it can never free 
itself from it—no more than the fire can free itself from 
its heat. The activity does not really belong to the self, 
and if we could only realise this, we gain a true concep¬ 
tion of the individual self. 

Now, the natural consequence of these discoveries in 
the Sankara-bhasyas was not slow to make its appearance. 
The conclusion which the critics of the Sankara system 
drew from these, resolves itself into such a train of thoughts 
as this :— 

‘‘ The idea of intelligence dissociated from the idea of 
activity is an idea which passes from the subjective order 
to the objective order. The self thus conceived merges 
necessarily in the univ ersal and it disappears into a pan¬ 
theistic void.We can only be sure of this pure Ego, 

not as an object, but as a subject persistently active so long 
as we have experience. But this activity Sankara denies 
to the self.^^ 

But the self which the critics of the Sankara-system 
have found out is not the true self at all according to 
Sankara as we shall presently see. Sankara is reluctant 
to call this a self at all; he rather wants to call it a non^ 
ego—1 

Sankara not only refuses to allow agency to this self, 
but he has refused to allow it knowledge also. For, all the 
elements which constitute this self are Xioi free in their 
activities; the next term being given by the preceding 


Hfo, 18.66). 

It 18 oalled because it is the product of interaction with the 

Non.Bgo “ ^ (It® tiT® »n, 11). 
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which determines its action.* And the states constituting 
this self have borrowed their consciousness from the tru^ 
conscious which is present behind them.^ 

2. We propose in this chapter to consider carefully 

the view if in Sankara’s system, he 
The empirical, actual regards the Pure Ego merely as an 

self and the transcen- ^ i 

dental, true self: The “ abstract intelligence, and whether 
transcendental self is . i v. • ji x 

the true ‘agent * 's active or not. It 18 needless to 

say that there is hardly any justifica¬ 
tion for this belief in the writings of Sankara himself. 
Let us now proceed to consider what evidence the Bhasyaa 
themselves offer which show that the individual Ego has 
ever been regarded by Sankara as ‘‘dissociated from 
activities.’’ 

The finite self is ordinarily regarded as a self-contained 
entity existing on its own account. It is merely a bundle 
of passive feelings and states, and possesses a fund of 
impulses and passions which constitute the source of its 
physical and mental movements or activities. It is conti¬ 
nuous with, and a part of, the external nature which has 
equipped it with its organs of sense and the nerVous 
system. When the organs of sense come in contact with 
the external environment ), the latter evokes 

certain states and activities in the former, and these actions 


(ifto vrro, 18.17). 
tiHWJin:'’ ^Tr«, 1. 4). 

vir®, 4.3)" 
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and reactions constitute the self/ This is the actual 
empirical self. According to Sankara, it is not the real 
self ; and he calls it— 

<• w 

and 

wjwt: ” I* 

The agency disclosed in its activities is not the true 
agency at all; for, all the elements constituting this 
agency ( ) determine, and are determined by, one 

another in an unbroken series of mechanical causality.® 
What this self does at the present moment is but the 
necessary outcome of his motive and character (iraRi) and 
habit formed in the past— 

“ ^ irpt; 

n nfitsniiTfrt ” 

w«r, 1.4.17). 


' “ »P55iPii...»n^: I »mniit i” 

(flto *n») 1 

fkmSm’5%‘ (w® *n®, 2.1.17). jp^ir 

” (?», ^•3 ®). 

» Sankara calls this self as “^jTOlW^^irsifsra: ” 

regarded by him as passive self, and the 
real self is what underlies it. “ ?irc^l{»l f% (*rq^ ; 

nH, («ito h|o, I.I). 

* “'^«Ti#rt»t »ti 

nfdwwpppif^: I fttraaiff ('’n'lisnil), SrstTOsrqrjfTi: 1... 

fwnn ‘Rifiiftnl’ ^Ifn: true AtmaJ” (go in®, 4.3.0^. 
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i,e,y he isi a slave of impulses and instincts which move 
in him and sway him hither and thither ; these impulses 
move him to act in> the direction of their guidance. He 
has no eye to look to the other path. 

This self is not free to choose the end of his life— 

(f® 4.3.35) 

But, Brahman indwells and is revealed in man in the 
form of infinite “ ’’ hidden 

Brahman is revealed in in him—in the form of infinite ideal 
oftruth.beautyandgoodne88.‘ These 
is the moving power. indwelling ^w^s—these Ideals— 
are gradually being revealed in man 
in higher and higher form and they are carrying the man 
to infinite possibilities in future. The infinite Brahman is 
thus immanent in man and it is for this presence that we 
do not feel content with our actual situation 
and seek higher and higher ends. 

The etc., as we actually find them mani¬ 

fested in human nature are all imperfect, broken and 
fragmentary. But the -which lies hidden deep 

behind in man is infinite and inexhaustible, and hence the 
two cannot be identified. Yet we identify the two, and 
the indwelling infinite which constitutes the real 

self and which is the moving force within us becomes 
concealed, and the actual human nature as expressed in 

(to 3.2.6).. 

“ " (t® m®, 8.2.8#) 

“ in9Wf^nninKF<iin»i*; ” (^3® w« 2.12), 

U 
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deeds atid words is all-in-all to us, and future possibilities 
are shut out,^ 

But the pursuit of knowledge more and more, the quest 
of beauty in higher and higher forms which no finite 
objects of the world can perfectly satisfy, our infinite capa¬ 
city and work for higher and higher ends, our dissatisfaction 
with mundane goods—all these prove the presence of 
Brahman in us in a newer way, such that it was never 
present in the lower animals in the same manner. Sankara 
points out— 

‘‘ The supreme self is revealed in the spirit of 
man in a higher and superior form. It is for 
this presence that man ever wants to know more 
and more, and by mundane means ever to reach 
what is supra-mundane.^^ 

“iTi'WTTi I ^15:5 ?—i 

I ^ Rfn^ 

( ww, 2.1.) 


^ No one of its actual expressions can fix the infinite possibilities of 
the self in a rigid and final form. The Gita has condemned the idea of 
fixing or identifying the infinite possibility with its actual expressions— 

“jnW 18 . 22 ). Vide also 

3,2,22 “jraiB?fTTO‘ i 

* The implication of the term is that you cannot keep a man 
satisfied with the knowledge of to-day^ he will seek for the knowledge 
of to-morrow and so on. 9 f —implies, he will seek the supra- 
mundane End, through the mundane means;—you cannot keep him 
content with what is mundane only. We have translated the passage 
IKjoordingly. 
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Then again— 

“ 

18.66). 

i.e,y By higher and higher woris and pursuits, man 
desires to realise higher and higher ends, until all his 
pursuits are directed to the realisation of the supreme 
End;^ 

And he further adds that— 

to other animals^ their knowledge and action 
are limited to present eating and enjoyment/^ 
Brahman thus indwells in us as an Ideal or End and 
this End is the ‘ higher self ’—the real ^ nature ’ of man. 
This ^ nature ’ underlies all his manifested states and acti¬ 
vities. This End or Purpose lying hidden in man carries the 
man to infinite possibilities in future. To quote a typical 
illustration ^ from the Vedanta— 

As (a lump of earth) moves to realise its 

future ideal ^ (the earthen jar), which lies hidden 
in its nature; so the ideal which is inherent in 
man^s nature gradually works out its end. 

this end is thus the moving force or the real agent in 
man— 



ix*, the realisation of Brahman in our self—the 
the or the final end of our life. 


^ Vide Ohap. Ill of this book for an elaboration of this. 

» Of. also—‘‘ 

(%° W1°, 2.1.14). 

’ ■gw ” (1.1.1). 

“ iirgr ” (4.3.14). 

This is called ‘ »•«., the final End. “ ^ 

“ ’ wjfti ” (»D° w°, 13.17) I 
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Now, this * higher self ’ or the End is our real self lying 
behind our states and activities. It is present as Purposive 
Power or End of our life. ^ It is not a slave like the 
enipirical self, but is the true determining agent. It is 
not in time-series, but above it. It can introduce a new 
element or a difference in the time-series. Its actions, are 
not determined by antecedents in time. It can direct the 
natural courses of the functions of its organs and lead them 
to the realisation of its own ‘ purpose ’— 

1.1.4). 

(1.3.7). 

3. Here in this connection, we should like to invite our 

readers^ attention to an invaluable 
Distinction between p i i i o 

• ^ opinion or Sankara which occurs ire- 

(Purpose or End) ^ 

and (Means) quently in his Bha^yas. We mean 

between self and not- Sankara has drawn out a dis- 

self. 

tinction between the respective charac¬ 
teristics of the Intelligent self (^era) snd the non- 
intelligent elements of nature (’(f^cPT). The readers 
would do well to bear these characteristic features carefully 
in their minds. Sankara has characterised the 
or the Intelligent Self as (swarlka), that is to say—it 
exists for itself and it has the purpose or the reason of its 
existence in itself. The is always described as ^cr: 
or fiTRrftry,— i^e,, it is self-existent and self-sufficient and 


' These states and actiyities cannot really conceal it. 

TOiiwiTl ” (%.I 1.1). 
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does not depend for its existence on any other thing. In 
contrast with this characteristic mark of the he has 
called the or the material elements as 

{ParariAa),~i.e,y existing and working /or something elae 
which is distinct from them in its nature; or in other 
words, which work and exist for the ‘ purpose ' of something 
oth$r than these elements. Sankara has pointed out the 
fact that the has no purpose of its own — 

“ : f (f^ WI*" 4.3.7). 

He has thus described the nature of ‘ purpose ’ inherent 
in Brahman— 

As our uncontrolled human desires and purposes are 
dependent on, and determined by, their extraneous stimula-^ 
ting causes ; as these, when produced, master us;—^such 
are not the purposes of Brahman, which are (amnya) 
from its nature, {,e.^ not distinct or separable from the 
nature of Brahman. 

The desires of living beings do not appertain to self, 
and require motives like virtue, etc., in the accom¬ 
plishment of objects distinct from the self. But Brah- 
oiau’s wishes or purposes are prompted by no such motives, 
nor is Brahman influenced by them ; because its purposes 
are not distinguishable from it.‘^ 

' ‘‘jyen ^ wr 

I i...?rsrr 

• -^sTWJfftrqnqri^, wot: i ?rf^ ? 

2 . 6 ). 

* These purposes are Difine Ideas which are elsewhere called as 
subsumed under and organised by the highest Fide 

Ohap. 1, pp. 60-61, of this book. 
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To recognise the character of a man—his will—we 
must find the expression of his will in action. Brahman 
is best apprehended by our mind through its self-manifes- 
tation^—through the manifestation and expression of its 
purposes in the created world. Apart from its self-mani¬ 
festation, Brahman for human thought tends to become a 
metaphysical abstraction. A Divine purpose is constantly 
working out and gradually developing from within and 
the world is progressively working out a purpose—a plan 
which is fulfilling itself in and through the order of 
nature. 

Now, manifested nature and its elements, being 
are not self-suflScient and independent at all, but are 
constantly dependent on the self whose purpose they 
fulfil. They have only an instrumental value;—they 
are mere means through which the purpose of the self 
is constantly realised. If you deny this, ‘‘ what are really 
in their nature would themselves become and 
would therefore be meaningless — 

“ ” 

(18.50). 

Pleasure and pain and the like would, in that case, 
work and exist for the sake of pleasure and pain and 
the like ”— 

Prom these observations of Sankara, it irresistibly follows 
that the world and the differentiations visible in the world 
are to be regarded as a means or instruments for the 
realisation of the Divine purpose ; that a Divine purpose 
is realising itself gradually through the diflferences or stages 
of nature. 
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The important truth just noted can also be gathered 
from Sankara^s comment on the Vedanta-sutra (4.3.14). 
In this commentary, Sankara shows Brahman to be the 
supreme goal or end. When this goal is reached, all our 
desires are satisfied and no further desire arises beyond 
this— 

Here, in Brahman,—the end of human aspirations finds its 
final satisfaction. Thus the Vedantic wwi, is to be 
always thought of as a Purpose or End.' 

But Sankara observes in the same commentary that 
it is otherwise with the created elements of the world— 

that is to say, the idea of the final End, the idea of the 
final realisation—is not to be expected within the sphere 
of created nature and in its elements. For, this idea lies 
beyond them. As the process of the world is progressively 
moving ^ to the final goal which lies beyond it, no one of 
its elements can give us the final satisfaction. This 
remark implies that nature is {pardrtha )—^a means — 

for the realisation of the final goal or end ; for, it gives rise 
to the idea of something which lies as its source and which 
also lies as its final goal towards which it is moving.« 

» Which is being gradually realised in the changing eldlaents of 
the world and which is constantly directing them to their final goal. 

• “ ..vqwq^ifq. 

mm w®, 1.1.11). 
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4. The readers perhaps remember that in Chap. I, 
we have found that our idea of the 

The fitiite self 18 conditioned \% composed of (1) dome 
(End or purpose) and , . _ « , . , , , 

U. organism is 

(A means). conditions or limits Pwit) 

under which they are known. All 
these definite individual beings are qualitatively distinct 
in our consciousness and are all relative realities. 'I'hese 
relative realities can be conceived only in connection with 
an absolute Reality. Sankara has shown that ' those who 
wish to produce certain effects, such as curds, jars, etc., 
employ for their purpose certain determined causal sub- 
stances, such as milk, clay, etc. Each causal substance 
has a certain capacity for some particular effects only and 
not for other effects;—this capacity is the certain Power 
of the cause.* ‘ We have seen that the effects are the 
means for the realisation of the End or the purpose work¬ 
ing within, and each of the definite causes are but the 
proximate ends and these are all subservient to a single 
ultimate end,"^ It shows an immanent unifying power 
realising purpose;—it is a power diferentiating its parts 


4.3.14) I » The manifested or created elements 
invariably involve the idea of a Purpose or End beyond 

them, which has not been realised as yet. 

^ ) »t fT wf^w:’ifw TOWftr: 

wifij HT« 2.1.18) I 

’ “ 

^ ” (? • vr«o) i 

“ fwi* ^’«i (n» «!•, 7.4.1). 
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froin within and making the parte to eerve 48 nthki for 
the realisation of a purpose. ^ 

We find therefore, that all the elements of humin or§a^ 
nim also exist and work together for the realisation of 
the purpose of the self which controls and directs them.* 
Sankara has observed— 

The director is inferred by a logical necessity from the 
activity manifested by the ear and others combined, such as 
deliberation, volition, etc., inured for the benefit of some¬ 
thing distinct from them all (ear, etc.). As things com^ 
bined and organised for a common purpose or end exists 
for the use of other thing not so combined, we argue there 
is a director of the ear, etc., and/br the whole 

lot exists and has been combined.” ® Each of these fulfils 


M ” (^o w, 2.7) \ 

[ A central power makes the plurality of 

parts co-operate as factors of a higher unity.] 

(*• W", 1.1) ( 

‘qwm’ ” 

(jf. wT®, 4.8). 

We invite our reader’s Attehtion to thb Bh^sya on the Kena- 
XJpanishad, 1. Here Sankara calls the true self as the Purpose 
or End which directs our impulses, organs, manas, etc., jgjjL for the 
WaUtetion of itself W | 

In the of this Upanishad this self is described and proved as 
InrfIgTT, ♦ A, a directive or purposive Power. 

^ xyr...?r^r mwnfNTirfii 

12 
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a function and in fulfilling it, each contributes to the 
realisation of the purpose——of the cause within. 
Sankara says— 

2.7). 

t.tf., Mutually dependent activities /or the purpose of a 
common object are not possible without an independent 
intelligent power. 

The following observations of Sankara will help us in 
arriving at the same conclusion :— 

'* We are not told by scripture that the final 
welfare of man depends on the scrip¬ 

tural passages about the creation and the like. 

All the passages setting forth creation and so 
on only subserve the purpose of the realisation 
of Brahman. The passages about Brahman 
modifying itself into the form of this world 
is merely to be applied as a means for the 
realisation of the absolute Brahman, but does 
not bring about an independent result*^ ^ 

These remarks tell us that we are never to understand 
the universes of nama-rtipa as mere self-existing 


f%ir: ” 55). 

This shows that the Vedantio Brahman and the indiridoal 
self as are not abstract intelligences, as manj seem to hold, bnt 
they are conscious organising unities or ^powers, 

* “»! -Ip} wxifk-vi'v: ; n f% ipprftwa; 

Of. “ amw 

f ” (2,1.14). 
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changes^ but ae movement to a definite goal—a progress; 
not as becoming merely, but as being that is becoming. 
The changing elements (Pwrws) are the meam serving 
the purpose of the being of the cause—the Power— 
working from within. They are sustained by the cause, 
so that in their evolution and interaction they conspire to 
realise the Divine Purpose. 

The above discussion clearly brings home to our mind 
the fact that in as much as the self is held by Sankara to 
be a purposive Power (igit), and all other objects and ele¬ 
ments besides the self are regarded as a means fimi) for the 
realisation of the purpose of the self, it follows that we must 
ti^e the actions of our organs, passions, impulses in a way 
that our highest purpose may be realised through them.^ 
The self is therefore the true agenL 

(a) We have already come to learn * that in the Com¬ 
mentaries of Sankara one fact cannot 

Every iDdividuai fail to stand out prominently. We mean 

its*^^own. the fact that a finite individual, be 

Contrast between this ^ thinff Or a Self, possesses a distinct 
nature and its states , 

and activities. ^ nature ’ of its own. It is impossible 

for an attentive reader to escape this 
fact. This nature Sankara holds to be permanent or 
in the sense that it maintains its unity and preserves its 
identity in the successive changes of its manifested states 
and activities which it underlies. This nature, Sankara is 

^ 13.7). 

[|Tbi8 idea has been further elaborated in Chap. lY of this book.] 

* Vide p. 57 of this book, 
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to point oat, not at aU dependant on aaftbipg 
beyond, or external to it; neither is it produeed, like its 
states or activities, by an external stimulas or the environ¬ 
ment with which it is pat into relation. ’ It not onljr 
retains its unity in its changing states, it continues to live 
in each o£ its successive states evoked from it. But such 
is not the case with its states and activities. These are 
impermanent; these are produced on the 
QCCtaion of the action of the environment.^ But they are 
not produced out of nothing ; there must be some¬ 
thing underlying them, out of which they are produced or 
nnwcifCBted.^ This underlying nature is called by Sankara 
(syrarupa) or ^ (Dharma) or (Swabhflva), 
Sometimes the word qimw (Sdminya) is used to denote 
this nature. Throughout his system, the term or 
cause invariably refers to this nature. As it transcends its 
Sjliates, it is sometimes called (Kutastha). 

Here is how he describes this nature, and contrasts it 
with its states :— 

“The Bjeal in a thing is that which 
does not depend on any other thing and 


V “itfir ntsfiir sftt nrsinSn:, ^f»Tfwns«ti^ wiarsnisinwpt, 
q w qpwfhSw qqj finw'fira' ar aaec” 1.4.10) i 
“n stfr: wwrerww sturfSifim', ar a»a” i “wfa&rnsnti 

faw:...'aaf4«'a5^)'” (4.4.22)—twrf? i 

* nf%fir, wsmtsfirwRir-iraw:; 

net ^ wfwafw-qwt^ami g ^tanjii%a...1a«nfwajwaq^ (a° 

*(j°, 4.4.6) I aw a: ‘aiwat’ fawn:, a a* wftiwrfa wnifanfa ” 

, (8.1.15) I 

• “mtalTra aw ftrqr, ai aanj*wa afajatfftr, awrfitaq i ftwr a 
aw asin(, aaaj'ar %fi!i faaftfM'n" (t° w®, 2.1.18) i 
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which is permanent. It does not change 
its character under any circumstances 
but maintains it. What appears or 
is produced by an external operative 
cause and is thus dependent on it is 
not the nature of the thing — 

wm *—I ’T i 

cr?[ \ 

^ wr^f7[ I ^ 

.irfarw”— 

2 . 8 ). 

Sankara^s elaborate discussions in bis Vedanta>bh&&ya 
(2.1) on the relation between the cause and its effects 
bring into prominence these important truths. The 
or the nature of the individual things or beings maintains 
its identity and continues to live in their successive effects 
brought about by the action of the external stimulus 
(wKW-wiqK). These effects or states or activipies do not 
touch or affect the nature of the cause— 

2.1.9) I 


' In the Gita-bhasya, Sankara employs similar argaments, and uses 
the term ^ (sat) for the “ nature ** or (V®**) 

changing states. | 

i«nf^ (<r>° «t°, 2. 16) I 

“n 5 3*>: vrarimt m 9 wnif sirfh” wi®, 

3.12)1 ‘•amrfWf ?«refwwiT ^ ftnr... 9 iftr *nifi?rpnt wfimfir 

«!r r (»n® utt® vn®, 4.9) i 
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(b) The changing states or activities cannot, Sankara 
takes particular care to observe, con¬ 
stitute the * nature * of things. For, 
these are always changing and tran¬ 
sient, but the underlying nature is 
not liable to change.^ Among other 


The underlying 
* nature * cannot be 
resolved into its acti¬ 
vities or states. This 
nature is the true 
agent. 


arguments used by Sankara to prove this nature, the fol¬ 
lowing may be specially noted here. Sankara points out~ 


Every individual object, every individual 
self, exists /or itself^ as well as for others 
(and ). In other words, each 

individual has a subi^antive and adjectival 
existence. The one, Sankaia observes, 
cannot be reduced into the other. But 
an individual, iu order to exist for others, 
must first of all exist for itself. If an 
individual does not exist for itself—has 
no nature oi its own—how can it come 
into relation with others and how can 
others evoke from it its states and acti¬ 
vities ? You cannot say that finite 
individuals exist only by reference to 
something beyond them. Things cannot 


wqqsrit’' HI®, 4.3.15) | 

“•r w HrwrftqftHHf ffn iw* ww*... h h 

fm* W I “h fT ( »®hi®, 

4.4.6). 

“in nwftr:—HTHTf:—nwT 


irwT wotS— w td iTw ffH trfHririJ tfir” (wr® irr® 

Wi®, 4. 10-11). 
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be merely adjectival to one another. The 
same identical Levadatta comes to 

be designated differently in relation to 
different objects with which he comes 
into connection^ but Devadatta does not, 
says Sankara, lose bis own nature, does 
not abandon bis identity, when he is thus 
designated differently.— 

wfe’*-etc. etc. 

2.2.17). 

Making his position thus secure, Sankara now goes on 
to argue that the nature of the individual cannot be re¬ 
solved into its states and activities, in as much as 
the nature maintains its identity and continuity in its 
changing and successive states and activities. He 9 bs 6 rve 8 
that— 


® ww, 2.1.18), 

‘‘ An individual, simply because a new difference 
has emerged—certain particular states and 
activities have been produced in it,—does not 
lose its own character and becomes somethrng 
else.”— 

Elsewhere, he teaches that— 

You will never meet with any particular suc¬ 
cessive etates whieb i^re npt interwoven \n i^nd 
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surtiiined by, the underlying ocratinmiy of 
theiir ^real ^ nature *— 

(l® w®, 1.6,1 and 2,4.7), 

Yet, such is the perversity of the ordinary hunian mind 
that it forgets or ignores the presence and operation of 
the true self which underlies its successive states, and takes 
the self to consist entirely in its mutually exclusive states 
and activities connected by a mechanical causal law. 
Sankara says that this is done by the influence of avidya 
or our natural ignorance. The aggregate of these states 
and activities is the empirical self of the ordinary ignorant 
people and this is the only self to them. This self is stated 
by Sankara as the— 

The nature or the underlying fsiq of the individuiils, 
as we have shown above, is the real self and it is transceb- 
dental or to which its states and activities belong 
as to a centre. It i%free in its activities, because it is 
above time and it has no antecedent in time to determine 
its actions. This agency is the true agency in the system 
of Sankara. Out of its own resources Which are inexhaus^ 
tible, this real self can introduce an entirely new element 
in time, and it can chalk out a new path for itself, and 
initiate a hew movement. Its vision is kept confined to 
its futdre infinite fiossibilities, and it is moving on and on 
in the direction of its Divine goal, for which reason it is 
called by Sahkara as (i.e., it is essentially foahman 

in its nature). 

Wherever Sankara denies agency to the self, ifc Is 
always the passive agency (if such term can be used) of the 
empirical $el^, b^adse all its manifested activities are, as 
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shown above, mechanically determined in an unbroken 
series in time. Sankara never denies anywhere the free 
active agency of the underlying real self. * 


The Self is a Real Agent. 


5. We shall now proceed more particularly to show 
that Sankara regarded the real self 
as an active power^ and its activity is 
reflected in all our sensitive, idea¬ 
tional and in other aspects of our 
experience.^’ The following discus¬ 
sion will bring out the two-fold sense, 
in Sankar’s system, in which the term ^agency’ 

has been used, and will, we also hope, bring into 
prominence the fact that the Pure Ego is an active 
power, when it gains the perception of the external world. 


The underlying 
‘ nature * is a seat of 
power. 

(a) It 18 revealed 
in sensitive and inteU 
lectual activities. 


Sankara thus describes— 

Whenever any of our organs functions, there 
are always two kinds of activities simultane¬ 
ously present there. Of these, the one is 
visible and the other invisible ; one is transi¬ 
tory and dependent, and theotjier is permanent 
and independent; the one works in time, the 
other is beyond time. There are two visions — 




' Sankara denies movement or change to the real self. He calls 
such activity as which the sense-organs, body, manos, 

buddhi, etc., etc., actually move. Such activity ho keeps confined to the 
empirical self. “witf’WiW 

18,66). These moTements he call* Non. 

Bgo, object. For, these are really objects to the true self which under¬ 
lies these and connects these to itself as their ^subject,' 

X3 
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the first kind is an action evoked in the mind 
through the affection of the organ of eye. 
This activity is transitory in its character ; it 
appears^ it disappears. It is a change produced, 
when the eye is stimulated into activity by an 
external object with which it has come into 
contact; and it vanishes when the contact 
ceases to operate. But underlying this activity 
here, there is an eternal and permanent vision 
of the self, and this vision or activity consti¬ 
tutes its real nature,—as heat and light consti¬ 
tute the nature of the fire. This vision of the 
self cannot be said to be produced, neither 
can it be said to be liable to disappear. The 
former vision of the eye, as soon as it is pro¬ 
duced, is found to be invariably permeated or 
pervaded by the latter vision or the permanent 
activity of the self which is constantly present 
and operative behind it.^ Thus the two kinds 
of vision or activity appear blended together, 
and the ignorant unable to discriminate the 
one from the other, are liable to misrepresent 
the activity of the self as actually produced and 
as actually disappearing, with the appearance 
and disappearance of the changing activity of the 
eye. Hence, although the activity of the self is 
eternal and unchanging, it is held to be seeing 


» C/. also : Y?: TnmfJ 

»r ?*’— 9 ° itr®, 3.4.2. 

w®, 4.3^23, 
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when the vision pf the eye is exoitedi and tol>p 
not seeing when the vision vanishes. This ip 
also the case with the functions of the other 
organs of sense.” 

{Brih, Bhaaya^ 3A,2 and Ait, BhABya^ 4,1,) 

Now, what do these remarks show ? They unmistak¬ 
ably bring to light the important fact that in the percep¬ 
tion of the external objects what really perceives is the 
true self and that it is this self which exhibits its real 
agenUhip ( ) in its activities of comparison^ dis¬ 

crimination and assimilation. Sankara holds that there 
can be no perception of a definite object unless there is an 
active comparison of similars and dissimilars— 

ww, 2.6.) 

In the BrihadSranyaka and in the Vedanta Bhasyas 
also, Sankara thus briefly describes the activity of the 
underlying self in the act of perception :— 

‘‘ I happen to receive two distinct kinds of 
sense-impressions when somebody touches 
me by his leg and next by his hand. There 
is as yet no discrimination, until the self 
energetically sets to work to compare 
one kind of sensation with the other, and 
differentiate one from dissimilar other sensa¬ 
tions. These activities of comparison, reflec¬ 
tion, discrimination and assimilation are all 
operations of our intellect ( ffij ) which ie a 
mere instrument in the hands of the self; for all 
these activities are indeed my present changes; 
but these activities discover or reveal the active 
self as the subject from whom they issue. Ah 
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activity which distinguishes, an activity which 
carries the work of comparison and raises the 
sense-presentations to the level of discrimtna- 
tive consciousness cannot be a mere item of 
passive feelings. By these activities the Ego 
is discovered as the energetic source from 
which the actions issue— 

^ ^ 1.5.3. 

Then again, so long as the self does not direct 
its attention to the changes received, they can 
never become the objects of our knowledge. It 
is for this that Sankara remarks— 

etc. etc.," (T W®, 2,3.32.) 

All these reveal the presence and operation of 
an active self underlying these feelings and 
activities, which maintains its identity in its 
constant movement ^ among similar and dis¬ 
similar elements, and to which both the past 
and the present belong. We find Sankara 
remarking— 

--iffT 

^TTj” (^)° HTW, 2.2.25). 

‘ Cf. also: ? iT, 

jrf?Ri^TPTT^^: I ^e^csrr^rgqr- 

\ 4.3.6, etc.) 

Cf. “ ^ i 

^ tfw 21)*’ 
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The identity of the self which persists 
through its changing states is implied 
in any exercise of memory. “To know a 
flower by scent, we must remember a prior 
experience of it and discriminate it from other 
appeals to the same sense.^' 


These observations of Sankara prove that to him, the 
real character of the Pure Ego is not merely “ a being, 
or “a knowledge—but an “active powerand a 
source of activities. And this source cannot be pheuo- 
menalised ; for, in its absence there would be no percep¬ 
tion at all. 

In connection with this subject, we crave our reader^s 
indulgence for the liberty of quoting a few other passages 
bearing on this important point 


(b) It is revealed in 
ideational activities. 


6. In the Gita (Chap. XIII, 12-18), Brahman’s nature is 
described as neither sat, nor asat — 
apparently possessing no definite 
characteristics. Now, the question 
arises—Is dtmd to be regarded, then, as a mere 
non-entity, a non-existent something ? For, if there is no 
positive mark to characterise its nature, it is as good as 
non-existent— asat. Now, we invite our reader’s attention 
to the reply which Sankara suggests to this very pertinent 
question.— 


“ No, you cannot say that Atma is non-existent 
or asat For, there are indicative marks 

by the help of which we are enabled to infer— 
we are assured of—its nature. What are 
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these indications ? To prevent the supposition 
that the Atmd (^T?in) must be a mere void or 
non-entity the Gita proceeds to teach that 
the Atmd exists as— (1) the inner self (v«niT?in) 
and as—(2) the source of all activities of the 
senses and the like.” 

Sankara points out— 

Krisna proves, by way of inference, the 
existence of Atm^ as the inner self thus ;— 

There must be self-conscious principle (power) 
behind the insentient elements in activity, such 
as the physical body and the senses; for, we 
invariably find self-conscious principle under¬ 
lying all insentient objects in activity, such as 
carriage in motion. Hands, feet .and the like 
constituting the limbs of all bodies in all places, 
derive their activity from the energy inherent in 
the knowable and, as such, they are the 

marks of its existence and operation.”^ 

Sankara also says—that '^Atma reveals its 

nature through the upddhis of external and 

internal senses, through the functions of all the senses, 
viz.^ determination, thoughts, desires, hearing, speech, 
etc., etc., i*e», the knowable functions as it were 

through the functions of the senses. But does it actually 
function ? The Sruti implies the knowable has the power 
to accommodate itself to the varying functions of all the 
senses.not that it actually possesses swift motion and 


^ That which is the source of these activities must—itself be an 
octavo i>ow. Sankara calls it | 

irsftwri ^ inrftrlwfri 

(t'" hi®) i 
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such other activities.” This is shown also by SankaiH 
elsewhere by his remarks— 

^ ST g I 

It does not imply that the self is to be regarded as merely 
^ a heing.^ It does not mean that the self is not a power. 
It simply implies that this power cannot be phenomena- 
lised or reduced to its manifested activities. This expression 
has been chosen to guard against the supposition that the 
self is subject or liable to transient changes or ft^Ks, 
and to show that it is a power.' This power is 

constantly and operative behind the activities, as 

their free active source or seat —of which these are but 
partial manifestations, and these manifestations can never 
exhaust this inexhaustible source. These manifested 
activities are the indicative marks of their underlying 
power. In the Chandogya-bhasya, the nature of the self 
is actually called “wM” or the source of power (8,12.4). 
And it is characterised as— 

13.22) 

i,e,, the source cannot be resolved into the activities of 
the senses and the like, but is present and operative in and 
through them, and is above them. This important truth 
is expressed in the Vedanta-bhdsya by the expression_ 

‘‘if 2.1.9). 


12). 

C!f‘ “ ^pnv8TfTOr?:: i 

(^UWrTT, k) I 2.2.2, 
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that is to say, the underlying power (cause) cannot be 
reduced to, and identified with, its manifested, actual 
activities (effects), because this Bource is inexhaustible and, 
as such, no one of its manifestations can fix it in a rigid 
form and be regarded as final. 

It is the influence of Avidya alone which, as Sankara 
tells us, is responsible for this erroneous identification. 
If the cause cannot be resolved into, or identified with, 
its effects; if the true nature of the individual self main** 
tains its identity through its successive changes; if it is by 
avidya that we confound the underlying unity with its 
multiple states and activities;—it follows, as the night 
follows the day, that all activities which we find in the 
phenomena must be traced to their underlying self or the 
unity—as their source. Had Saiikara reduced, like the 
Pantheists, the Causal Reality into its successive activities 
and states, then of course for the source of these activities 
we must seek the phenomena alone. But Sankara has 
repeatedly remarked that when an individual being or thing 
assumes different forms or phases in consequence of its 
connection with the things outside it, it does not lose its 
identity—it does not become something else entirely differ¬ 
ent from its own nature— 

“’r wrcT 

. ^ ; 

(^"^ 1—2.1,18. 

It still maintains its unity, preserves its identical 
nature in and through these successively changing phases 
or differences. We must therefore look for the source of 
all phenomenal activities, according to Sankafa, to the 
nature of the individual thing or the self which underlies 
these activities, and continues to operate through them 
unaffected by them. 
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7. As in the intellectual, so also in our moral experi¬ 
ence, the operations of an active 
(c) It is revealed underlying self cannot be abolished 
activities, Or negated. We, here, briefly describe 

Sankara’s method in the selection 
of the ends in our moral sphere. 

In the Katha-bhasya, Sankara explains this method 
thus:— 

In his system, Brahman is both transcendent 
and immanent. If it be of purely transcendental 
nature, all possibility of comprehending Him 
would be shut out for man. He would be a 
remote and abstract being. But, fortunately, 

He is also immanent in nature and in man, and 
through this revelation, man can comprehend 
His ^ nature ’ to a certain extent. Man seeks 
the realisation of the End inherent in his own 
nature. But if he seeks this end merely in 
the external mundane order, be will not find 
it there— 

1.1.4) I 

For, outward nature, as it is, cannot be regarded 
as complete and self-suflScient. The rational and ethical 
human being seems to be the goal of outward nature. 

Sankara teaches— 

. 

Mfy 2,4.11). 

Nature has supplied man with his senses and the 
nervous system, by which he is put into relation with 

14 
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the world.* The more his organs and his mind are 
developed^ be is able more and more to realise the grand¬ 
eur of the universe. He must therefore seek his end 
within his own nature. The infinite Divine —the 

Ideal of truth and beauty, etc., is revealed in man, and 
man is endowed with the capacity to realise it. But if 
man seeks the as it is found actually present in 

the human beings, and regards this as the final end, be 
will be disappointed. For, the in-dwelling 
is transcendental and it cannot be identified with the 
actual as is working in the human beings. He 

must therefore seekithe in the future 

possibilities of man. It is progressively revealing in man 
and will reach perfection in future. 

Two Ends,*^ Sankara writes—one mundane 
and the other transcendental—come to man 
indiscriminately for his choice. All men are 
propelled by these two goods according as one 
wishes for mundane prosperity, or the supreme 
happiness. These two are opposed and conflict¬ 
ing in their nature to each other. They are 
therefore not possible to be pursued by the 
same individual at the same moment. One 
who [pursues the mundane good "and regards 
this as the true end of his life, misses the true 
end of man. These two are not easily dis¬ 
tinguishable by persons of poor intelligence 

2.5,4). ^ ^ 

(si^, ©to.) wiq:” (^°, 1.4.22), 

t.0. The individuals have their determinate character and meaning 
elicited through this interaction within a common connecting ground 
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and of irresolute mind. The truly wise man 
examines both the pleasant and the good—the 
mundane and the supra-mundane ends—as a 
flamingo separates milk and water ; and having 
considered in his mind the relative weight of 
the two courses, divides them both and selects 
only the supreme end as preferable to the mun¬ 
dane ends. But the man of poor intelligence 
incapable of such discrimination, pursues the 
lower good, such as—cattle, sons, position, 
wealth, etc., for the purpose of gratifying his 
pleasures of sense.^^ 

(Katha. bbfts. 2.2.) 

Here again, the discrimination between the higher and 
the lower good, the comparison of the relative worth of the 
two courses, the rejection of the one and the selection of the 
other and the pursuing of the same until the supreme end is 
perfectly realised—all these activities distinctly reveal the 
presence and operation of an energetic self, not as a “mere 
being,or a “ mere knowledge ’’—but as an active power. 

In spite of such clear expression of his views, is it not 
doing a great injustice to Sankara^s system to hold that 
Sankara^s pure Ego is not a persistent activity ? We shall 
further speak on this supreme end later on. 

8. Plants and trees are looked upon in the school of 

Sankara as a kind of lower organism^ 

ciVsirLZion^ 'of This school admits the existence and 

plant organism and evolution of four kinds of Organism 
animal organism. , » ^ 

viz ,—“ and 

Now, within even the organism of the plants, says 

* I. e. Those born in perspiration, etc., that which is born from the 
egg, that which is born from seed or which shoots out; and that which 
is born from the womb. 
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Sankara, is the constant operation of an active self 
and its Power is to be inferred from the incessant 
movement of the sap (?:n) within the body its plasti¬ 
city) of the plants and from the gradual growth and deve¬ 
lopment of the plant through its successive stages, till the 
full development of the tree is reached. ^ 

Sankara in his commentary on the ChSndogya Upa- 
nisad and in other places has distinctly expressed his views 
as to the impossibility of regarding any of the stages of the 
plant development as separate and self-sufficient (^) from 
the process of development of the plant as a whole. The 
stage of sprout is seen to arise after 

the destruction or disappearance of its antecedent stage, 
viz.^ the stage of seed ; but that does not, 

Sankara tells us, prove that non-existence or is the 
cause of the sprout (W^). The future possibility of 
the tree which is the final end ^ is present in its seed-stage 
and other subsequent stages and this it is which is the 
real cause which has successively operated in bringing the 
plant to its final stage or full development. In the 
Brihadaranyaka bhasya (1. 2. 1), he explains his theory 
of causality with the help of the illustration of 
(a lump of earth) and its successive development into 


fw wfif I. 

. 6 . 10 . 2 ). 

* That it is present as a future end has been expressed by Sankara 
in the phrase—1.2.1). is the end, towards 
which the (i.a., the oansal subntance, in the present 

illustration) strives. For, the potter for the purpose of constructing 
gave the its successive shapes. [We shall further 

elaborate the idea in the next chapter.] 
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TO (Jar). This is to be regarded as a typical illustra¬ 
tion which holds good in all cases of causal development, 
in the light of the rules given in the Brahma-Sutras, 
11. 1.14-20. 

I - 

“TO^ 

I- 

1 . 2 . 1 .) 

In this way, the end is present in the cause from the very 
beginning and it is this end which gradually carries the 
real nature of the cause through its successive stages, 
until it is fully realised in the last stage. He says— 

I— 

(Ibid.) 

To realise this end or purpose^ the movement of the 
causal substance had begun in the past and this continues 
in the present, until it reaches its final realisation in 
future. 

If we keep this teaching before our view, we shall 
be able to comprehend the real significance of the fact as 
to why in Sankara^s system, the effect or the end is 
stated to be no other than) from its cause. 

To understand the true nature of the cause, we must see it 
realised successively through all its stages of manifestation 
up till the final stage, and no one of its stages can, 
therefore, be separated from it and regarded as something 
w {other than that ^ nature *). 

9. In the human organism also, in the similar manner, 
it is the self as an active power which, for the realisation 
, , , , of its purpose inherent in it 

(c) It 18 revealed ‘ ^ ' 

in the construction of has built up the body. It 

h/aman organtsm. brought into being certain - ele¬ 

ments within it and combined and organised them in 
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snob a w&j that one and all co>operate to realise a 
common purpose— 

Pi»W *n»n: i w <wn4»ftiwn 

(nft!° HTO, 2.7.) 

In the Katha-bbSsya, similar observations are found— 

*r I 

nm ‘w’ nroTumife; 
sinnt 

^ rrats^: t” * 

(^lra°, 5. 5).- 


that is to say,—the self which is ’srt (self-existing and 
self-working and having the ‘reason’ or ‘ purpose ’ of its 
being in itself) and which is ^ (r.f,, which transcends) 
from these elements,—has combined them with a view to 
realise its own purpose through them, and thus the organism 
has been built up.* 

The elements and the senses (and their activities) are 
called because these are the means or mere 


‘ The terms (SwSrtha) and (ParSrtha) have been 

explained before, in the beginning of this chapter. Sankara has laid 
down this as a general rule that wherever there is a oombination and 
combined activity, there must be an underlying power which has 
combined the elements for the realisation of its purpose. 

'wg# «! i«' ” (*3° wtis) i 
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instruments through which the purpose of the self is 
realised.— 

“ ^ . 

13.22.) 


qua^ is the fqfiTTT here; that is to say, the realisation 
of its final end is the or the impelling occasion^ and 
the building up of the body and its successive develop¬ 
ments are i.e., are brought about by the a^ent- 

ship of the self* 

Can a clearer exposition of the theory go further? That 
the self is an active power is thus everywhere shown by 
Sankara. 


Brahman—a seat of 
power revealed as 
prtme-mover of Prdi}a 
in which it is realised 
to he. 


10, In the VedSnta-Sutra and in the Upanishads,Brahman 
is described as mw: it is the 

FrEna of the prSna). That is to say,-— 
Brahman is the underlying power of 
Pr&na (m^), it is the controlling and 
directing power which underlies the 
Prana-Sakti This Prana-^akti ( mnfm ), in 

Sankara’s system, has been held to be the first manifestation 
of Brahman’s nature. Held by the underlying power and 
sustained by it, this Prana has differentiated ^ itself into 
the form of the objects of the world and this differentiation 
is always going on. Brahman, in Sankara’s system, 
is not a characterless being ; it has a distinct nature^ 
a character, a (swarupa), (swabhSva) of its 

own, and this nature underlies the differentiations of 


' This differentiation is in three forms of activities— 
wrfqdtfhqr these are the interacted relations and 

are grounded in the various activities of definite individuals which 
have been brought into closest interaction by the everpresent Prffna. 
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the PrSn-Sakti (iwnfil), untouched and unaffected by 
them— 

all these refer to the same truth. 

As Brahman is both a transcendental and immanent 
principle, it is revealed in the world as the differentiations 
of Prana, but still it is not resolved into or identified with 
them, but maintains it^ own unity or its own nature in 
them. This has been beautifully 'expressed in a passage 
in the Isha-bbSsya. 

* Held and sustained by the underlying 
Brahman—a power—the Prana has 

differentiated itself—externally as the acti¬ 
vities of heat, light as exhibited by the 
objects—the sun,tbe fire,etc.,and internally 
as the physical and mental activities of the 
sentient beings.^' 

Elsewhere^ the underlying principle of Prana is called 
AntaryamI i-e.^ the sustaining power which con¬ 

trols and directs the PraQii«&akti and its differentiation. 

In the Vedanta bhSsyai one of the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of the Atma is staled as the control 

and direction of the Pra^tt, or which sets PrSna to work.® 

^ ), 

(rft® iu°, 10.8j I 

* “fwr* ftftjn 

4^*’ ftipnwf?! wifft-?!!* •mfif'* 5.3.) » “ 
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11. One Vrittikara reduced Brahman or the unity into the 
differentiations of nama-^rupa 

Pantheim refuM,- In this view. Brahman was the whoje 
phape ' of^'pin^ and the differentiations of the nama- 
theiatic whole. including the finite individual 

selves were looked upon as parts of that 
^hole—as modes of its self-expression—as mere reproduc¬ 
tions of the whole. Reducing the unity into the plurality, 
the Vrittikara yet held, quite inconsistently no doubt, 
of them to be real.* This was a kind of pantheism 
current in the time of Sankara. 

Sankara has, in several parts of his commentaries, 
taken particular care to refute this opinion of the Vrittikara, 
He argues that when the differences emerge, the underlying 
unity does not and cannot become reduced into them. 
The unity does not, as the plurality arises—^as tb© 
differentiations of nama-rupa arise,—become something 
else, Ipsing its own nature in them— 

. 

.... fcTTO:... 

” (sW, 3.8.9.) 1 “ 

(r 9.1.2). 

^ srn-.w ^^r-rncfr^nwri ^Tprrc^ ; 

%trr: Tj3tresf 2.1.14). 

^Twrfhrt (le. 

4,3.30. 

Also Vide 6,1.1., and ^ hi"", 

15 
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Ifc retains its unity, its own character, its i&eparate 
substantial life, behind these differences. In criticising 
Vrittikara’s opinion, Sankara shows that when the 
unity is thought to be entirely reduced to multiplicity, 
the former cannot retain its distinct character—the 
separate life of its own. For, it is now to be found present 
in the form of many ; it has now become composed of 
'parts—The unity, of which the VrittikSra 
stiirspeaks, is an abstract nothing—a mere empty logical 
abstraction. For, it has no existence except in the 
multiplicity, because it has no nature by which it is 
recognisable apart from the many. It is a contentless 
abstract idea in general. Hence, argues Sankara, it can¬ 
not be held to be real. It is a mere unity of collection, 
an aggregate of parts. And the parts—the differences-— 
of which the whole is a mechanical aggregate are 
disconnected parts with no organising principle to connect 
them. The parts—the differences—the multiplicity can¬ 
not also, in this view, be held to be real. For, mere 
differences with no real organising unity behind them 
would be an unreality. There are mere differences, 
haphazard changes—with no purpose, no plan, no end to 
govern them. And Sankara asks—how can such parts— 
differences—stand with nothing to connect them ?— 

“ ^TTwn 

wftr ” I 

f?!rri[iT wfe 1. ht®, 1,3,1), 
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The finite selves, too, being mere phases of an indeter¬ 
minate whole would have no character, no real life, of their 
own. They would be liable to be driven, like a ship 
without a rudder on the bosom of a stormy sea, by the 
gust of each impulse and passion which find them. Mere 
parts, mere differences, unrelated to, and separated from, 
any organising unity behind them are, in the opinion of 
Sankara, unreal.— 

” I 

In this way Sankara, in his criticism of Vrittikara’^ 
theory, has shown that neither unity nor multiplicity can 
be held to be real. Both of them must be declared false 

Sankara again asks, if one is reduced to many, how 
can both be held to be real ? One and the same self can¬ 
not, he says, be regarded as—possessed of qualities (many) 
and also devoid of all qualities (one). There \/ould thus 
arise mutual contradiction ^ Yet such 

absurd supposition would be the irresistible consequence of 
the theory of Vrittikara who regarded botA to the real, 
But this absurdity does not at all touch the position of 
Sankara. In the earlier part of this Chapter we have 
shown that the Infinite is present in the finite individual 
and that is the true self. It is present as an end—a possibi¬ 
lity—which is the guiding energy of his life. It is this 

' 13.12). 
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self which in relation with other individuals and the 
envirotiment ^ becomes manifested as the qualities and 
states of the finite self. When these states and qualities 
are erroneously separated from the underlying self and 
treated as a self-existing and independent reality, these 
becotne unreal. But under no circumstances can these 
differences (many) or changes remain separated from the 
self, because they are to be taken as manifestations of the 
self through which it is gradually realising itself.^ 


* Environment—i.e., the differentiations of Prftna in the form of 
NAma-rupas of the world under the control Of Brahman behind it 
(see section 10, pp. 111-112). 

* This is the celebrated ‘Sat-k«ryya-vAda* the 

Vedanta Philosophy. The effects or changes produced reveal the 
nliture of the cause. In the MAndukya-BhSsya Sankara has told us 
that it is the manifestations which throw light on that which is 
manifested. The nature of the underlying reality is to be read in the 
xhanifestaticns. If, therefore, what is revealed is taken to be unrM 
—non-existent—then it can come into no relation with the underlying 
Reality. For, to be related there must be two terms of relation 

^hioh must be hath real (if 

Otherwise, the causal Reality would, as explains the idea, 

itself prove to be Unreal, and thus Brahman would be an unreality, 

ft I t 

’SHKt’nfq i” 

For this Sankara has said—*r ’ 

2.1.1^). Hence the future effect (end) existe in the nature 
cf the cause 

Ne B.—The changes cannot be separated from the cause and treated 
as something self-existing. For this important fact, compare— 

wHFtnn sirfar^ ” (n° hi°, 2,6). 

^11° wt°, 2.6). 

“iw t *Nnti>*ren«: *i«<fH, h tin tuftHwt tt:, «ki” 

(1•w^ 1.6.1). 
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The conneotion of the finite individuals with one 
another shows that they all depend on a common giound 
—an ever-present <5on nee ting principle (ffTWftff) bringing 
all into closest interaction.^ Relations imply the interac¬ 
tion of the individuals and, we have seen,^ these indivi¬ 
duals are something for themselves (^^), ere they can be 
something to one another The individuals 

have their determinate character ^ elicited through interac¬ 
tion with other individuals and the whole within which 
they exist. Brahman is immanent in all individual 
centres, yet does not reduce these centres to mere phases 
of its own, as it is Transcendental also and therefore 
distinguished from the elements it connects. 

In the theory of Sankara, therefore, unity is not to be 
reduced to multiplicity, but unity contains multiplicity 
which cannot be separated from it. Multiplicity is not 
self-existing and independent but is its revelations 
and hence multiplicity is incorporated or ift?T) 

as its expressions in the unity. 

There are other arguments advanced by Sankara 
against Vrittikara^s theory of pantheism, but we have 
held them in reserve for future treatment. Here, we 
would place before our readers only one or two other 
arguments which have a direct bearing on the finite 
individuals. Sankara has clearly shown that the indivi¬ 
dual selves cannot be mere parts of an all-inclusive 


(f^, 2.5.2) I “ 

” (2.6.4). Vide p. Ill for | 

* Vide p. 84, sec, 3, of thii book. 

* Vide p 91, BOO. 6, of this book. 
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whole\ for, in that case, the whole, e.e., Brahman would 
lose its own ‘ nature ’ or and will have to come down 
here to become a mundane jiva (^); and Brahman 
would be affected by the pleasure, pain and other experi¬ 
ences of theThe finite individuals also will have 
to lose their own ^ nature ’ or and disappear in the 

pantheistic whole.*. 

12. Before we conclude this part of the subject, we should 
like to place on record here in this connection two other 
arguments found in the Vedanta-bhasya from which it 
would appear that the idea of absorption of the individuals 
(sft^s) in the Infinite whole and treating them as mere 
phases of that whole—was far from the mind of Sankara. 

We shall first invite our reader’s attention to the 
passage where Sankara is considering 
Relation of to relation between the Infinite (^w) 

and the finite individuals (^s). 
The relation is thus expressed— 

^ 

T vrsai®, 1.1.17). 


.qr^Tf^rr, <T^q qqjtqt 

ftniRiw ?...fWTfq qq qfqqqqfft 

qr ffq...fq^T«Tq: qwwrr e*q«T^—fq?rfq qjqqqr” 

2 . 1 . 20 ). 

“ qSj q^ (^^) 4.3.14), 

AlflO^. ‘Wff qqiTTqtqrriCW q fqqfTT:, qrfq ^rq^q;... 

qqr qq qqqr qqrqrrqq^i^q^ q^qfrqq^rft^ qStq:, q^hir- 
q fqqnq: qrfq qiqqq:” (qr®, qn® m\o 3.7). 
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Sankara argues that the individual self (^) cannot 
be separated from the Infinite which is present in him, and 
treated as a self-contained, independent entity The 

individual Jivas are always to be regarded as (really 
not other than) from the Infinite from which they have de¬ 
rived their knowledge, action, everything. Neither can they 
be taken as mere phases of the Infinite, because the Infinite 
is from them; i. <?., because the Infinite has a being of 
its own and is thus distinguished ("w) from the indivi¬ 
duals, As Brahman is transcendent, there is no necessity 
for suppressing the individualities of any one of these. 

{a) We shall now come to another passage where the 
individual Jivas are described as the 
Prahvimha theory. reflections ” (^tHTh) of the true self 

behind them.— 

5Trfq 2.3.50). 

We all know that the reflected image of the sun is but 
an imperfect and partial manifestation of the sun in the 
sky, of which— 

“ it is a reflection. And the image shows 
that ^here is something behind it—the 
original sun in the sky—whose reflection 
it is. In this way, the actual individual 
Jiva is but a partial and imperfect ^ 
revelation of the Infinite true self 


2.1. C/. alflo~‘‘ifiT-^qif^ip(rcBrTf^ 

(45), ' . 
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which ie behind him. This Iniuiite 
cannot be reduced to the individual 
self, as the sun in the sky cannot be 
reduced to the reflected image. For 
this reason, Sankara says— 

^ ^ ” %«, 2.3.50. 

neither can the individual Jtvas be identified 
with Brahman, nor can they be regarded as something 
other than Brahman. 


(5) In another passage in the Vedanta-bhSsya, Sankara 

has explained this relation with the 

Illust^tion of a help of an illustration of a Juggler 
juggler (iumfl) and 


his tricks. 


and the tricks exhibited by 
Sankara writes— 


him. 


A Juggler was exhibiting his tricks before a number 
of spectators. People saw that a man holding in his 
hand a shield and sword climbed up to the sky and they 
all took this man to be the real Juggler. But the 
fact was that the man whom the people saw playing in 
the sky was the production of the brought into being 
by the real Juggler who stood on the ground invisible to 
the spectators. In the same way, the true self of the 
finite individual is Brahman which undeilies hidden 
behind the actual Jlva.^ 


i w »rnnfMr; 

(tamo; 1.1.17). 

TWaalsawsurg in I— 

• I ■*.:. .i. 1 

ifnr v^^ 1*' (1-^). 
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^ow, the snm total of the states, actions, passions, 
impulses, etc., constitute to us the actual finite individual-— 
the “ Me ” f^Trmmr). We take this 

self to be a separate (^) and self-suffioient reality exist¬ 
ing on its own account, utterly ignoring the real self 
which is present be hind^ it unaffected by these states, etc., 
and distinguished from them. But the states, etc., can¬ 
not be separated from the real self behind and treated as 
an independent reality j they must be viewed in connection 
with * the true self as its revelation^ through which it is 
expressing its nature and realising itself. Separated ^ from 
the underlying self, the states, etc., become unreal.^ The 
readers will note that it is in this sense alone that the 
finite self has been declared to be unreal in the Sankara- 
vedSnta.® 

We must change our outlook and think of Brahman 
or the absolute Reality alone which is revealing in 


^ W®, 2.12), 

* Of. 

* 4.9. 

* ''m 2 . 20 . 

[For, they would be mere crass plurality, there would be no 
purpose, no end in them.] 

“The illustration of Juggler appears to us to be more appropriate 
than even the illustration of The illusion of a second man 

(whom the spectators flaw) was produced by the power of the Juggler 
who stood—invisible all along unaffected by this illusion. In the case 
of the illusion of Snake is not produced by any action of the 

rope, it is simply a subjective idea of the people who see^ it. [The 
*mun* ought not to be thought of as an independent reality, but 
only as a production 'of the Juggler and this would be the real 
view there.] 

16 
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Qurselvesi and of our states, etc., as its mere expressions. 
This is the true qK<nfi^ view. We find thus that the 
Infinite tiue self cannot be reduced to, and identified with, 
the actual individual self. Such self is unreal, Sankara 
would say. 



CHAPTER III. 


On thb Falsity op the Woeld. 


1. A charge has ofteo beeo brought against the 

Adnraita system of philosophy to the effect that in this 

school the world has been treated 

of “erely as an appearance and as an 

^iaion about the iUasioD: that the object world, in 

falsity of the world. . , 

this system, is an “ nnsubstantial 

pageant ” having no “ stuff of reality ” in it. And this 

they say, finds an appropriate and admirable support in the 

short but significant line of the old Vedantic Professor 

Gouijapfida— 

“JW m aptfnwi, a Enenf i ” 

The current belief in this respect is that Sankara’s 
theory of AdwaitavSda unmistakably teaches us the falsity 
of the world,—that Brahman being considered to be the 
only Reality, everything else we find in the world must 
needs be unreal and false. From a frequent Use in the 
commentaries ' of Sankara, of the terms ‘ MAyfi ’ and 
‘ Avidyfi'—It has been hastily concluded that everything 
of the univwse must be Miyfiomaya^illusary. The 
employment of some similes, in the works of Sankara, 
such as the similes of the Juggler and his Jugglery, of 
the celestial city in the sky conjured up by a magician, of 
the desert and the mirage, and the like has lent no in¬ 
considerable help in corroborating the idea thus formed 
of the multiplicity (upnei) in the world as unreal and 
a mere appearance. It has not been fell adauaMe to 
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carefully examine the terms and the contexts in connection 
with which they occur. No need has also been felt 
to scrutinise how Sankara himself has explained these 
terms and similes. Now, we feel it incumbent upon us to 
test the ground with caution, upon which such dogmatic 
assertion about the falsity of the world and its diversities 
of nftma-rupas has been founded and to see also 

if the alleged unreality finds any real support from the 
writings of Sankara himself. 

3. Those who care to go through the commentaries 
of Sankara will find out that he has 

Three classes of mentioned three distinct classes of ob^ 
objects. Analysis of , 

their fandamentai and jects, each possessing characteristic 
distinctive features i_*ij* 4 * *1 i i 

does not favour the features which distinguish each class 

idea of falsity, objects from the other class. This 

important classification can be very easily gathered from 

various portions of his Bhftsyas and it has a most valuable 

bearing upon the question of the falsity of the world which 

has gained such a notorious currency in his name. 

(f) The first class includes in it such 
objects as are generally known as— 
rabbit-horn ; barren-woman^s 

son (WT-H«r); and sky-flower 
—and the like. 

We find Sankara employing the term 
alika i,e,, ‘false/ ‘non-existing/ 

and the general term asat i.e., > 

‘ unreal ^ in connection with these objects. 

(te) The objects falling under the second class 
are generally known as things like 


These are all imaginary objects conjured up by dieeaaed fauoy. 
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(i rope appearing as a snake); (an 

oyster appearing as silver ; (desert- 

mirage) ; and (the sky appearing as 

blue) and the like. 

The term {asat) wj, i.e,, ^ unreal ^ is sometimes 
applied to such class of objects. 

{Hi) Then comes the last class which comprises 
the created phenomenal objects of the world, 
t.a., the nama-rupas the changes 

(ft^Ks) in all their diversities which we find 
in the world. 

After enumerating these three classes of objects,' 
Sankara tells us that the objects designated under the 
first class, viz. the etc,, etc., have a peculiar 

nature of their own. They form a separate class distin¬ 
guished from the two other classes of objects. For, these 
objects are of such a character that they do not work at all 
in the world, that do not serve any practical purpose of 
men. We cannot put these objects to any practical use 
at all. Why ? Because, Sankara observes, the things 
which have nothing to take their stand upon, which have 
no permanent ground to sustain them and which are not 
supported by any underlying substratum—must be false ; 
since such things can do us no practical good ; they would 
break down, they would not work-r-in our varied experi¬ 
ences of the world— 

“ iT fl 9.4. 

" «T fF ‘ 6, 13.14. 

‘ Iff' to'' 2.20. 

> Whatever is presented to the oonsoioasness maj be called an— 
'objepti' 
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In respect of these objects, Sankara^s remarks run to this 
effect;— 

The objects like etc., etc., have 

no prior cause from which they are 
produced; neither these objects are 
sustained or supported at the present 
moment by any underlying cause or 
^ being ’—these have no underlying 
ground upon which they stand at 
present. Again, when these objects 
disappear (in future), they will have 
, nothing—no sustaining ground—in 

which they will merge. For these 
reasons, such objects must be pro¬ 
nounced as really false or As 

there is no underlying ^ being ^ 
or to support them, they must 

be ' non-existent ^ things. Hence they 
are not true; they are false. ^ 

But such is not the case with the objects which are 
subsumed under the second class; viz , the objects 

etc. We cannot, Sankara remarks, call these things 
false or in the same manner as we call the objects. 
etc., etc., as false. Why? Because, Sankara 

argues— 

Such things as etc., 

cannot be said to have no permanent 


' “ wr: 2‘6 | Again— 

“ 5T qrfq iTT® ^ 1.6. 

“ ^ Kim 
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ground to sustain them as long as they 
appear,— 

“ ft i — 

none of these is that is 

to say, the ^rior condition of the snake 
was the rope, i.e.^ as the rope appears 
as a snake, the prior underlying ground 
which gave rise to the form or appear¬ 
ance of the ^ snake ’ must have been 
the ^ rope.’ At the present moment too, 
the ground which sustains the appear¬ 
ance ^ snake ^ is the ‘ rope.^ Again 
when in future the notion of snake, on 
the dawning of the correct notion, will 
disappear, it will merge in its under¬ 
lying ground, i.e,y the ‘rope.’* It is 
evident, therefore, that these objects do 
not resemble the objects described 
above, viz>y etc., in respect 

of their ^unreality’ or ‘falsity.’ 

These objects, viz,y etc., cannot, 

therefore, be declared to be ‘ false ’ in 
the sense in which the objects 
etc., can be so declared. 

Now, let us consider the character of the third class 
of objects enumerated above, —the empirical objects 


iTT® ^[®, 3.27.1 

1.7.) I 

“ ^ (iTT® 

2-18) I 
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the evolving changes (froncs) or the nSma-rupas 
Sankara points out— 
these objects agree in an important respect 
with the objects described above as 

etc., etc. These changes 
(PwcRs),—these empirical objects have a 
prior cause from which they are produced ; 
during their sustenance at the present 
moment, the same identical causal reality 
underlies and sustains them; and in future 
also, they will merge in the same under¬ 
lying ground which sustains them now.* 

Thus, it will appear from a comparison of thesd three 
classes of objects with one another that, as regards the 
underlying sustaining ground, both the last-mentioned 
classes of objects agree with one another; but both of 
these differ from the first class of objects in this respect. 
It necessarily follows, therefore, that if you call the first 
class unreal or false (as Sankara has justly called them), 
the other two classes must, by implication, be real 

Now, what is the net result of this discussion ? The 
objects known as etc., are the only 

objects which may, as the above discussion shows, be 
designated, in the system of Sankara, as actually false 
or unreal. Why ? Because, these objects are the only 
objects which, as has been proved by the above-mentioned 
arguments, do not even serve the practical concerns of 

6.2.2. I 

“ f^wfq ^ 

OTtf^ ( HT® 2.1.16. ) 

I ^TWTW WTSrt 

( ?!• W® ) 2.6. I 
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our life, because they have no prior or present sustaining- 
ground upon which they stand. 

Tested by this line of argument, even such objects as 
are known to us as ^ -OT, etc., can¬ 

not be regarded unreal or false, in the Sankara system. 
For, can the snake, as has been seen in the above illustra¬ 
tion, remain separated from its underlying substratum, 
viz.f the rope ? Can the mirage stand, even for a moment, 
separated from the surface of the desert ? * 

It follows therefore that the man who has, thus, taken 
pains to prove the reality of such things as 

etc., will never feel inclined to regard the actual 
changes in the world—the empirical objects—the nftma- 
rupas (W'^Ts)—as unreal or false. But Sankara is not 
yet satisfied by mere comparison, by mere exhibition of 
the points of agreement and disagreement among the 
three classes of objects. He has gone further. He actually 
teaches in express terms the fact that the reality of the 
empirical objects is even more pronounced than the reality 
of such objects as the mirage, the Sukti-rajata and the 
like— 

“ I* 2,6.) | 

Elsewhere too, while describing the created subtle and 
gross ^ elements of the world, Sankara 

calls them—or ^ reals,’ and the underlying 
Brahman as—” or ‘ the Reality of the reals.’ ^ 

wro—^<» 1.7. | 

* Of. also “ I ” (tt’sto 

HTo, m) I 

* “ ” (l® W®, 2.3.1.) | 

(f® HT®, 2.3.6) I 

17 
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How can Sankara call the created empirical objects unreal 
or false ? How can their existence be denied ? Because, 
he has laid down the principle that what is produced 
from something, from a prior ' being ’ —cannot itself be a 
' non-existent * thing. For, a ^non-being * cannot be pro¬ 
duced from a real ^ being.’As we can know nothing 
of the Causal Reality Brahman) apart from its efPects 
upon us, the efPects or the products must be * real.’ 

In this way, the empirical objects or the emergent 
changes have been regarded as real objects, in the system 
of Sankara’s philosophy. Yet, most people have hastily 
concluded that the world is regarded false in this system. 

It will be seen that it is only in comparison with the 
Absolute Reality which is none else but 

Brahman, that the phenomenal things may be designated 
d^at or ‘unreal,’ which therefore means—‘relatively 
real.’^ 

It is to be regretted that the critics of the Sankara 
system have not cared to consider properly these weighty 
arguments to be found dispersed in the Vedanta-works; 
but they have, from the mere mention of the terms in the 
Bhasyas, like etc., etc., jumped at once at 

the conclusion that the world is false in the VedSnta. 

‘ . 

fsfiTwi ” (^o 

. 2.6 I “ ^ ** (m® 1.6) | 

“ cfc[, ? ?T?r ; ” (mo H(0, 

3.27) , 

* “ if ?rf^ ? 

7.17.). “ .if \ fY 

m ” Hfo, 2.6) I 
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Our waking and 
dreaming-experiences 
compared: comparison 
does not suggest the 
falsity. 


8. To another reason, the current belief in the falsity 
of the world may be traced. Sankara 
has, in more than one place in his 
commentaries, compared the experi¬ 
ences of our waking life with our 
dream-experiences. Finding this com¬ 
parison, most people, without feeling any necessity to 
pause to weigh carefully the observations of Sankara 
recorded in these places, have run away with the idea that 
as the dream-experiences are known to everybody to be un¬ 
real—to have no objective reality—the waking experiences 
which have been likened to tiiese, must be equally 
unreal. But we beg to invite our reader^s attention to 
the two most important passages wherein this comparison 
occurs and to request the readers to follow us, with a view 
to find out how Sankara has expressed his own views on 
the subject. 


{a) First, we should like to refer our 
readers to the famous passage in the 
Brihaddranyaka—in the story of Ajdta- 
satru and Bdldki where an elaborate 
description of the dream-state and its 
experiences occurs. And here also is 
recorded Sankara^s view of the sense 
in which he regards the waking and 
the dreaming experiences as ^ unreal.’ 

If our readers follow us patiently, it will be as clear as 
daylight that Sankara never regarded the objects experi¬ 
enced by us to be unreal. What he looked upon as unreal 
is an altogether different thing. 

Sankara thus observes— 


When a man falls asleep and happens to 
dream, be finds himself, say, to be a king 
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actually sitting upon a royal "throne— 
surrounded by his people, ministers and 
servants;—with the maids fanning him 
and himself enjoying various pleasurable 
and painful experiences. Now, the cogni¬ 
tions he receives, the activities he per¬ 
forms, the states and feelings he enjoys 
—these are all his dream-experiences. 

Are these experiences to be taken 
as constituting the actual ^ nature ’ or 
(swarupa) of the self ? or, is the real nature 
of the self to be regarded as something 
which is distinct from these, and which 
maintains its distinct identity and unity 
in and through dreaming experiences ? Is 
this (nature) to be regarded as the 
aggregate—the mere sum-total—of these 
experiences, or does it possess a nature—a 
^ Self-hood ’—distinguished from these ? 

Sankara declares that these experiences 
cannot constitute the self; the self cannot 
be resolved into and identified with them. 

What the real self is cannot be reduced 
into its states and activities; for, these 
are not its or i The real self 

is that which experiences these things, 
unaffected by them; and hence it is the 
subject to which these stand as its object^ 
and these are erroneously attributed to the 
subject as its ^ nature ’ or Such is 

also the case with the soul’s waking 
experiences. 

Here towards the close of this discussion, Sankara has 
employed the term—: i.e , ^ non-existent.’ 
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and the term—‘‘ ‘ falsely ascribed to the 

self^; and these two terms have been used in connec¬ 
tion with the dream-experiences. Tiiese two terms 
are, we are afraid, the source of immense mischief created 
in respect of the idea of the falsity of our world- 
experiences. 

But the readers will see that Sankara never says here 
that what a man experiences in his dream is false. He 

That h to say, these experiences do not 
exist as his e.^., as his or as 

the ‘ nature ^ of the self. These are 
falsely regarded as the nature or the 
swarupa or of the self. The 

experiences of both the waking and the 
dreaming states of the man cannot be 
his cannot constitute his 

swarupa. The ‘ nature' (^q) of the self 
is what is distinct from these experiences; 
and this nature underlies these ex¬ 
periences, without losing its own identity 
in them.^ 

Here with a view to preclude any possibility of 
a mistake, Sankara records three reasons showing that 


^ In his commentary on (2.8), Sankara 

has shown both the waking and dreaming experiences as —unreal. 

But the reason given for it is the same as here. They are unreal 
because they aie regarded as i,e„ essential property of the self. 
In reality, these experiences are not so. The self seems to be 
affected (i.e., become by these, but really it stands apart from 

these. “JT WTWf’PRTt 
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the real nature of the self is distinct from its experiences 
and the latter cannot therefore be regarded as of the 

self. The experiences are his j they are not he. Why ?— 

(I) —These experiences are the objects 
of the self. They are what the subject 
experiences, to which the self directs its 
attention. The knower must be distinct 
from the objects known. Hence these 
known objects cannot constitute the 
nature of the knower. 

(II) —These experiences are 
by their nature transient and changing. 

They appear, they vanish and they are 
succeeded by other experiences. Such 
being their character, how can they con¬ 
stitute the nature of the self which is 
permanent ? 

(III) —These experiences 
are elicited from the nature of the 
self by the external or internal stimu¬ 
lating environment upon wbidh they 
depend. But the underlying self is not 
dependent on anything and not produced 
by any stimulating object like 

i.e., the sounds, touch, etc., etc. ‘ 

^ (fo 2.1.18-19). 

Here cf. “ if ^ I 

I ^ i*4). Also— 

^^4 i if crW ^ 

wwtSHrqq HT* 2.8 I 
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The sell is therefore distinct from its experiences. 
We see, now, that the experiences of the world, as such, 
are never regarded })y Sankara as unreal or false. The 
unreality only comes, when the self is entirely resolved 
into these experiences, and when these are taken to be 
the nature of the self. 

(A) In a similar passage in the ChSndogya Upanisad, 
where a similar comparison between the waking and 
the dreaming experiences occurs, Sankara very forcibly 
expresses his view saying that their apparent unreality 
lies in their relativity^ i.e.y in relation to the dreaming 
experiences, the waking experiences may be called unreal 
and in relation to the latter, the former may be regarded 
unreal. ‘ 


“ if I ”—8.5.4. 

But both kinds of experiences must be 
regarded real respectively in their own 
spheres i— 

. ifn ^ | ’ —w’sq 8.5.4. 

4. The world of i!Tfli5:q8 has frequently been 

described as meatplicafde — 

The world 18 neither —in the Sankara bhasya. We find 
absolutely ^ nor abso- 

lutely^^?^(^f 5 ^^^^g). s^^ch sentences as these— 

” (t° 2.1.27)• 


^ Here compare 2.2,29, where similar conclusion has been 

drawn. 

Vide also VTT^ 2.1.14, 
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The reason given for characterising the world as 
inexplicable ” is to be found in the expression— 

This expression means that the world is neither abso¬ 
lutely {ix. ^sr), nor it is not-^T^ something 

absolutely different from Brahman), and it is therefore 
inexplicable. 

If the readers will call to mind what has been said 
about Sat (€?t) and Asat in Chap. I, the real signi¬ 
ficance of the expression will come out. 

From one jx^int of view the world will appear as real or 
and from another point of view it will appear as unreal or 
We have seen there that prior to actual manifesta¬ 
tion, the world of ^nwis—existed in Brahman in undiffe¬ 
rentiated condition and so indistinguishable from Brahman. 
But as the differentiations began to arise, some — 
something new—some difference—began to appear. But 
the difference which arose was in reality not something 
altogether different from Brahman, but is Brahman 
itself. For, it was nothing but the manifestation of 
Brahman’s nature. 

So long as the world is regarded as existing in 
Brahman in undifferentiated condition, it is identical— 

—with Brahman—not or from it, and so 

long it is real or But as soon as the world is diffe¬ 

rentiated, there is some difference—or also. In 
the Chandogya, Sankara remarks that prior to its produc¬ 
tion, previous to its manifestation, the world was real— 
But when it was differentiated or came out of 
Brahman—when actually appeared—we began to 

look upon it as something absolutely different from 


X cc 
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Brahman—as ftww or w-—as something self-existing and 
independent. Taken in this waj, the amijq is unreal’— 
But from . a higher view, from the 
standpoint—is not really different or from 
Brahman,' but inseparably connected with Brahman. 
Thus from two different views, the or the world is 

both real and unreal. Hence it cannot be said to be 
absolutely real or unreal. We in our always 

separate the effects from their underlying causal 

reality (^K«n). This is our si^Pc^-state. But even in 
our state, we must try to change our outlook and 

look upon the world from the point of view, and 

then the will appear standing inseparably con¬ 

nected with their cause (?nii)—the underlying Reality, and 
not something separate. For, the underlying Reality is 
being expressed or realised through them. 

The readers will find that Sankara does not deny the 
existence of the world as such, he only wants us to treat 
it not as from Brahman ^ or something self-existent and 
independent. This is Sankara’s view of unreality. 

5 . The theory of causality as elaborated in the Vedanta 

Philosophy by Sankara which is 

Doctrine of causality known as the Sat-kSryya-vfida 
elaborated. Relation . * v , 

between unity and has not, it appears to 

imp^iy^falsi^ received the attention which it 

deserves, and such scanty and 
superficial treatment of this celebrated Principle of 

' “ if fY fY ” 

(r, 2.1.9), 

• For this, the world—the sfTifijq—has been stated as 
in several places. It means—‘ not from Brahman.* c/. 

^ . 

^1.3). 

18 
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Causality is, we fear, responsible, to not an inconsiderable 
extent, for the current views about the falsity of the 
world. 

In a previous chapter we have given brief indication 
of this theory, and here we desire to elaborate the idea of 
causality further in the light in which it has been elucida¬ 
ted by Sankara himself. 

Sankara, it will be seen, has, at the very commence¬ 
ment of his discussion, splitted up the theory into 
two distinct parts and laid it down as a general rule 
that— 

—2.1.9. 

(1) The first part, viz,,—^ g 
implies that the cause or the causal Reality 
is diaiinct from its effects or its successive 
changes or manifestations, because it has 
a * nature,’ a ‘ selfdom ’ of its 

own ; and it cannot therefore be resolved 
into, or identified with, the effects or suc¬ 
cessive changes emerging from it;—it can¬ 
not therefore be regarded, to use Sankara’s 
own mode of expression, as becoming 
something other than its own nature 
when the effects emerge from it 
in succession— 

. ^ 

2.1.1a 

If you violate this part of the teaching, 
a great fault will vitiate your theory, 
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viz., the causal reality would consist merely 
in its effects, the sum-total of the 
effects (parts) would constitute the cause 
(the whole). In this case—Brahman 
would be all, and all would be Brahman. > 

(II) The second part of the theory, viz .— 

—implies that the cause 
is no doubt distinct from, and independent 
of, its effects or the emergent changes; but 
the effects (^T^) or the successive changes 
cannot be absolutely separated from 
their cause and regarded as independent 
and self-sufficient ‘things’ (^^), each 
complete in itself— 

“ ^ vrsrfcf, ^ m 

mi 

1,61. (^o) I And—“ ifr^ 

’TTiT I 

The effects are called from their cause. That is to 
say,—as the real ‘ nature ^ of the cause becomes gradually 
manifested or realised in these successive effects, the 
latter are mere means^ instruments, for the realisation of 
the ‘nature’ of the cause.^ It is not therefore possible to 
separate any of the effects from the underlying cause. 
For, these are merely the phases, or stages mi) 


' Vide 2.1.14. vr(° also 

• Our readers will remember that in the Vedanta the self is 
known as i.e. purpose, and everything else besides the self is 
known as — for the realisation of that purpose. This point the 
reader will find discussed in Chapter II. 
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assumed by the cause for its own manifestation. We 
cannot^ therefore, regard any of the stages as something 
w or independent and separate, as if existing on their 
own account.— 

“ (The cause) fT^i: (the effects) 

nft^: .ir ?m ^ ' 

In this way, the effects are called in the Vedanta as 
[ananyd) from their cause. 

One of the Tikd-Karas amplified the sense of the term 
(Ananya) by stating— 

The created world is not absolutely identical with 
Brahman—its underlying cause; but the world has no 
aeparnte being apart from, or independent of, its underly¬ 
ing cause. That is to say, the world is entirely dependent on 
Brahman and inseparable from it. No one of the successive 
changes can be separated from the underlying Causal 
Reality {i.e.^ Brahman) which is constantly present behind 
each change, unaffected by it; and no one of its changes 
can be regarded as so many independent ‘ things ’— 

“ ^ if’ fif^T^ iffif I ” 

“ ” 

—(t^To 2.1.14 ) I 

Sankara has, in this way, explained and elaborated 
his celebrated Causal Theory in his Veddutabhdsya and 
other places, 

6. The readers must remember that we have already 

referred to the theory of Pantheism 

Refutation of Pan. which was associated with the name 
theism does not 

favour unreality. of one Vrittik&ra and which Sankara 

took particular care to refute. Some 

* Vide fo HI®, 2.4.11, eto, etc., etc., and Hf®, 2.1.14. 

» The BhSmati remarks—H 
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of the arguments employed for its refutation has been 
considered in the earlier Chapter of this book (p. 68 and 
pp. 118-118). Some other arguments are given here. 

While treating of Sankara’s own view, we have found 
that Brahman has a ‘ nature ’— — of its own and it 

is not liable to change (). And 
from this ‘nature,’ the world^—the differences of nSma- 
rupa—are produced. In the finite self also, its states or 
qualities are elicited from its ‘ nature ’ by its interaction 
with the environment. ^ When these differences emerge, 
the underlying nature or does not lose its identity, 
nor does it become entirely reduced to these.^ It conti¬ 
nues to maintain its unity-—its identical nature—in these 
successively emergent changes or states.^ 

The Vrittikara entirely reduced unity to multiplicity 
—Brahman or the self to the changing nSma-rupas or 
states. Thus he made Brahman or the Self a^— 
i.e., composed of parts. But yet, most inconsistently, he 
looked upon both the unity and the multiplicity to be 
equally real.'^ 

But Sankara, in his criticism of this theory, very 


( 3 . 2 . 34 ). 

3 , 2 . 11 - 12 ) i 

^35r: |...warrH^aq qiwiWT??Fifrq Tw ” 

2 . 32 . 83 ). “ ‘ hi® 6 . 2 . 2 ) | 

* 5IW.W «9?rfHifT 

qqr<# Hinm* 

(r w® 2 . 1 . 14 ). 
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pertinently asks—when you reduce the one to the many, 
or when you reduce the many to the one, how can both 
be declared to be equally real ? ‘ One of them must be 
an unreality. For— 

(a) If the unity is entirely reduced to the many, the 
many would be the only reality and the unity has no 
separate existence apart from the many. The unity would 
be merely a unity of collection—a mere aggregate of 
disconnected parts. The aggregate alone stands here, with 
no separate unit} behind to connect it. There would be 
no real unity, no plan, no purpose, no regularity ( 

) in the world. As the flowers of a garland fall 
when the connecting string is removed, so the successive 
differences of nSma-rupa without any connecting identity 
passing through them would fall to the grund,^ as 
has so beautifully stated. Then again, as the 
unity is a mere logical abstraction^ the nama-rupas—the 
many—would stand unrelated, as an independent whole. 
But how can there be nama-rupas at all, without Brahman 
on their background ? For, it is Brahman as the cause 
of which the world of nSma-rupa is the production. And 
without the subject, how there can be an object? Who 


" 0/. “ if 

'' (ir° 2.4,13). 

{r 3,2.11). 

Sankara elaewhere shows theie ran be no co-ordination between 
Brahman and the world. “ 

dt lanf? ” 1.3.1). Cf. also 3.2.29. 

* »r .’'wgr 

I ” Cf. 6.7.1. also. 
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would combine the series of his states and call them to be 
his own ? 

(6) If the many is reduced to the one, if the nama-rupas 
are changed or sacrificed to Brahman, the one or the all- 
inclusive whole would be the only reality. Everything 
of the world, all differences of nSma-rupa, the many— 
would be equally divine, all would be Brahman; there 
would then be no differences between a saint and a sinner. 
All distinctions, all will, as Sankara justly remarks, 
disappear.^ There would be no higher and lower, no 
in the objects of the world. ^ The finite selves would 
be mere phases of that whole and therefore would have no 
freedom and responsibility. 

In this way, Sankara has shown that both the unity 
and the multiplicity cannot be held to be equally real in 
Vrittikara’s theory. In Sankara^s own theory where there 
is no question of reduction, no such absurdity as noticed 
above can arise. In his own theory, the one is the reality 
which has a * nature ’ of its own and which cannot be 


* fY ww ^ . 

^**tcTr, YftfTT ffif 

( 1 ° 5 . 1 . 1 ). 

^ g 3.2.1.) 

( 2 . 1 . 20 ). 

^r?T:—5T ^ 

n \\\) I 
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reduced to the muoy. Aud there arisee no need aleo to 
declare the uoreality of the existence of the many^ as in 
the Vrittikara’s view. The many is the factor which is 
inseparable from the one, in and through which the 
nature of the unity is realising or manifesting itself, 
and the many^—the world of nama-rupas—is to be always 
taken in inseparable connection with the underlying unity 
of Brahman as its stages or means of manifestation,— 
and not as a separate and an independent whole. I'aken 
as a separate whole, the world would be an unreality.^ 

Now, we find, as the result of this exposition of the 
Vedantic theory of causality that we are not to resolve the 
prior causal reality into its effects, the created nama- 
rUpas with their infinite diversities. If we do so, the causal 
Reality would lose its own unity or its Swabhdva (^r^),and 
with the successive emergence of the differences or changes, 
it would itself become something absolutely other than its 
own nature {i e.^). Brahman would become the worlds and both 
would be entirely identical. Sankara calls such world unreal^ 
false, W'T* For, in that case the world would be the only 
reality. Everywhere he has held the world and the changes 
() to be unreal and false in this sense only. He has not 
negated or abolished or denied anywhere the existence of the 
world and its changing P^RHs, as they are, as they stand. 
In the case of the finite self and its states and activities, the 
theory holds good equally. If the 6niteself is resolved into 
its successively emergent states and activities;—the self will 
become absolutly identical with these and will thus become 

' '' I fY 

and 6.8.4.) 

m", 3.6.1). 
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something othef than itself; such a self is unreal 
and false. ^ 

The fact is that Brahman as well as the diva% maintain 
their own nature or and preserve its unity and identity 
in and through its successive states or changes ; and these 
emergent changes are always to be considered as self- 
evident dages ( ) for the manifestation or realisa¬ 

tion of their underlying ; for, we have seen that it is 
Brahman which has manifested itself as its other and 
therefore the other is not absolute, but only itself, and 
consequently they cannot be separated and treated as 
something absolulety distinct from Brahman. When 

they are so treated, Sankara would at once call them 
unreal, false. In no other way, he is prepared to ladel 
the world and its experiences as false. 

7. There is quite a large number of terms, phrases, and 
expressions, very widely made use of 
by Sankara which frequently occur 
in diverse places of the commentaries. 
These terms, phrases and expressions 
have, we are sure, contributed much 


Certain terms, phra¬ 
ses and expressions 
examined. Examina¬ 
tion does not favour 
falsity. 


to give currency to the idea of the falsity of the world. 
For, these phrases and expressions, when detached from the 
context in which, they occur, convey the meanings which 
apparently may be taken to favour the idea of falsity. 
But fortunately, Sankara has, in every case, taken good 
care to give a clear exposition of these phrases and expres¬ 
sions, from which we can, if we feel so inclined, gather 


2 . 82 ). 

* This idea of when perfected, has also been called by the 
phrase ^1^® commentaries. “ 

irmwni *fRr8i' w® 

19 
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their right import. We now propose to present them to 
our readers with a view to show that a great injustice has 
been done to the writer of these phrases, terms and expres¬ 
sions in understanding them in a sense which was far 
from the mind of the author. 

(a) Let us take the celebrated expression— 

We come across this sentence for the first time in 
the Chandogya-Upanisad where Aruni Uddslaka, that 
vedic teacher of high renown who founded the celebrated 
Mortar-Doctrine—explained, to his son Sweta-ketu, with 
the help of certain familiar objects of every-day-use in the 
household, the relation existing between a causal substance 
and its effects which are successively produced from it. 
This sentence attained so much importance in the subse¬ 
quent vedantic literature that one of its phrases formed 
an integral part of an Aphorism in the Brahma-sutra,* 
and Sankaia himself made use of this sentence in several 
parts of his commentaries while engaged in giving an 
exposition of the vedantic causal theory. In view of the 
eminent place which this sentence holds, we shall here 
try to arrive at the true significance of this expression. 

Uddalaka was telling his son that the causal subs¬ 
tance—the clay—produces from it several transformations 
in succession to which specific names are applied—say, 
the plate, the pot, the cup and so on. A lump of gold 
produces several forms out of it to which we apply specific 
names, a bracelet, a crown, a necklace. Now, all 
these so-called objects, the transformations, the changes, 
(fwi) are, declares Sruti, absolutely dependent on the 


Vide the AphoriBm--2.l.l4. 
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specific words people choose to apply to them. But 
these are in reality nothing other than——the 
class-name, to which they belong as insepa¬ 

rably connected. This is the relation between a genus 
and the several species (f^iS^rs) subsumed under it. 

Sankara, in his commentary on the Brihadaranyaka, 
records his opinion on the relation which exists between 
a genu8 and its species. Sankara remarks there (1-6,1) 
that all the specific words are but the differentia¬ 
tions of one — 

‘‘ . 

I (l"^, 1.6.1). 

The class-name or the is the cause of the 

specific words or the (individual words). It is 

the which divides itself into, differentiates into, 

the specific words and binds them to itself.^ And these 
W^s cannot, therefore, be taken out of, separated from, 
tlie and treated as self-sufficient entities (^).2 

Why? Because these are all included within^ the 
and these are mere phases, shapes, forms, of that in 

which it manifests itself— 

Sankara concludes that when the is taken, all 

^ 5TiiT-^ii=iwq; 

I i 

* “ iT cT?l-^Tl^^Tc|; ” ( ). 

^ (wT® 7,12.1)," 

“ ” (^\® 7.4,1). 
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the fiiitsrs are taken along with it; for, it included them 
within it* as its inseparable parts. It is the which 

sustains^ all its and it is, therefore, not at all 

possible or reasonable to separate the latter from the 
former, looking upon the latter as so many independent 
and separated objects existing on their own account, 
which all of us most unreasonably do under the influ¬ 
ence of our wr^RTf. Regarded in such a way, the so-called 
objects would be unreal, false. 

Now, in the light of these suggestions made by 
Sankara, the sentence— 

”—means that all such as the earthen cup, the 

plate, the pot, etc., which are all dependent on 

—to which specific names or words (^r^, t\e., 
are applied—are, properly speaking, only 
i,e., And this is real—^—in them, as 

the clay, e,^., is real in the specific differences, viz., 

the cup, the plate and the pot. Hence the fwncs, i.e,, these 
specific objects cannot be taien out of their cannot 

be separated from it and regarded as so many self- 
sufficient entities. In that ease, if separated, they would 
be unreal—^RT Yet in our practical life (aR^lf^-state), 

we always regard them so.^ But in reality—from the 
^nwf^^-stand-point, they are not such independent 
fww) things, but they are only ; for it is the 
which sustains them, which includes them in itself 

and which expresses its nature through them. 

' cnfmWriTT: (?o 2.4.7). 

• ‘ ' (?o 1.6.1X 

* The affix is in innst therefore mean 


^ ‘ ' (r° 4.5). 
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The readers will see that this is the real explanation of 
the celebrated sentence according to the light thrown by 
Sankara himself, and this explanation does not at all make 
the ft^Rs non-existent or unreal or Sankara wants us 
to regard f^r?:s to be taken always m connection with their 
which finds its expression in them—and not separated 
from it, as so many different objects. We have no right, 
says he, to sever their connection or relation with their 
underlying —which is their causal substance. Thus 
the world ought not to be taken as separated from the 
underlying Brahman and regarded as a self-sufficient 
whole existing on its own account. The world would be 
unreal in tins sense alone, according to Sankara. 

{b) Let us now take the expressions— 

—All this is Brahman; 

—All this is Atma ; 

fi: ^^ifTeiTT—All this is what is Atm^i; 

A superficial reading of such expressions 
as these cannot but leave in the mit.d of a 
reader an impression of the absolute ide?i-' 
tity of Brahman with the world. But we 
would request our readers to turn their eyes 
to the three main places in the Vedanta- 
bhasya where JSankara himself explains 
these expressions ; the sutra 1.1. 

Sutra 1. 3. I, and Sutra 2. 1. 14.‘ 


^ In fact, in the first section (commencing from aphorism 20), 
second section and the third section-*in all these sections (qr^) 
of the first chapter of the Vedanta sntras, the readers will find that 
the real sense of such terms as grw, xn?FiT«r, ©tc., has 

been discussed. It has been concluded that these terms are not to be 
mistaken for the mere phenomenal objects of nature. They are all 
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Sankara's idea about these expressions 
may be summarised in his following 
observation :— 

Sankara in these places, does not at all 
absolutely identify Brahman—the causal 
Reality—with its effects (ftcfii^). The effects 
he takes in the relation of (ananya) 

from the cause. We have already explained 
the sense of from the standpoint of 
Sankara which we need not repeat here. 
It does not mean pure identity. Such 
being bis explanation of the phrase— 
' er^,' we have no warrant to 

regard the world with all its changes 
(ft^TX:s),as absolutely identical with Brahman 


derived objeots; have derived their existence and activity from Brahman 
• -the causal Energy which lives in them and sustains them,—whose 
purpose they serve Sankara has shown that these 

are all effects j and can have no self-sufficient being of their own, apart 
from the being of the causal Brahman which reveals in them, 

* In Sutra 1. 3. 1. also, it has been shown that Brahman cannot be 
resolved into the changes of the world. Hence Brahman is to be 
regarded as a unity unaffected by its evolving changes. 

; ?rt *iTf I ” 

In Sutra 2 1.14 also, the effects are shown to be from their 

cause. ftr^’--all these are cited 

as examples of that theory. The nature of the cause gradually finds its 
expression in the effects. Hence the effects cannot be separated from it 
and regarded as something or independent. 

Budh is the sense, everywhere, of these phrases. 
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regarding the world as the only reality. The 
real nature of the cause is transcendental 
in the system of Sankara, which 
underlies all its products. And it cannot, 
as we have already seen, be resolved 
into its products. 

It is Brahman which realises itself in the 
form of the world. Hence the world can¬ 
not be absolutely identical with Brahman 
in Sankara^s philosophy.® The world is 
simply to be taken as the means through 
which the underlying nature or of 
Brahman is being realised or expressed in 
higher and higher forms. ^ 

{c) It is not infrequently that the difiEeren- 
tiations or the created ndma-rupas 
—the changes or differences that are 


^ [q° wf, 2.2,26]. 

“ 2.1.14 I 

Sankara has nowhere applied the term ‘cause* to the mere anteee- 
dent in time. “ ” 

ir 2.2.26). 


* Compare the famous phrase “ 
neither -absolutely identical^ nor absolutely other, (Fidep. 186) 
Of. BhSmati — g gg iTSt, gg 1.3.1). 


” [t° W°, 1.1.11]. Continuously higher and higher differ- 
ences emerge in Nature, as an Inexhaustible and perfect principle 


stands behind nature and is revealing itself through her, 

ffrg «i°, 15.12 ]. 

“ ggiPi gggjfe fftrswifir,— 

[f°, WT°, 5.1.1]. 
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emerging in the world have been called 
in the Bhasyas a8h— 

—brought about or 
presented by AvidyA; 

—fancied or imagined 
by AvidyA; 

—consisting of AvidyA; 

—(nama-rupas) as¬ 
cribed or imposed by AvidyA;— 
and so on. 

Now, these phrases, to all outward appear¬ 
ances, imply the illusory character or 
unreality or falsity of these changes— 
these emerging nAma-rupas. But such 
meaning, if adopted, would militate 
against the entire theory of Sankara, 
as we shall presently see. 

For the true meaning of these phrases 
we would refer our readers to Chap. I of 
this book (p. 45) where we have shown 
that Sankara in commenting on the 
Taittiriya Upanishad observed that as 
AvidyS belongs to nama-rupa^ and exists 
as a property of our intellect, * it is under 
its influence that our intellect 
always takes nama-rupa as an essential 
property of the self In 

* “ ( i,e. ** I 

w i—n® ht°, 2.8. (qrftq&= 

I Of, “ if(® hi®, Hm,®3.32). 
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another passagOi we find Sankara making 
a similar observation, where he says that 
as the self has a ^ nature * of its own, 

it is always dutinguuhed from the nama- 
rupa, and to look upon the nama-rupa as 
an essential property or ^ of the self, 
which people erroneously do, must there¬ 
fore be wrong.* Brahman always remains 
unaffected by the world of 

nama-rupa which has emerged from it; 
it is our AvidyS which makes it appear as 
affected by and thus identified with 

the changing nama-rupa of the world.^ 

The celebrated Introduction appended to 
the Brahma-sutra^^ also points out that 
it is our Avidya ® which produces false 


ww ’’ i —ir 2.1.20. 

* “ *r ‘ ‘fqqiw’ ^qqq^ |... 

^Tmqftrq^srt^q ‘qftqtqqe^’ wsifqi” (n° 2.8). 

Compare—^qrftqq^ ‘ ” (in° HT® 

3.32). 

* Dr. Harmann Jacobi of the University of Bonn, Germany, in a 
letter addressed to the author, expresses his reluctance to take 
in the sense of * Individual AvidyA’ alone, and he makes a distinction 
between * Cosmio Avidya ’ and ‘ Individual AvidyA.* This individual 
Avidya he calls as fundamental Adhyflsa” under whose influence 
the world and ourselves appear to us to be real, but when it is sublated, 
they vanish as far as concern the individual soul who has got rid of his 
fundamental AdhySsa. It is the * Cosmical AvidyS, he says, which as 
a cosmical principle is the cause of the material world, and as the 
world is the product of this Avidya it must be false. He also observea 

29 
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identification (iR«Tr^), and the changing 
states of the self are looked upon by its 
influence as the ‘nature^ or of the 


that when Vidyft arises it annihilates the Avidy® of an individual and 
thereby sublates for him the *^is ARH i® 

inefficaoione with regard to the cosmic which is the cause of 

which latter continues to subsist after the mukti of a jiva. 

The arguments used by the learned professor do not, however, 
seem, to us, convincing. By making a distinction between the individual 
and the cosmic AvidyS, he simply shows that the world born of the 
latter is not a mere subjective appearance. It does not vanish into 
nothingness, the moment the individual attains Mukti. All that is 
involved in the attainment of Mukti is displacement of the false outlook 
by the true one and not the annihilation of the world. If 
the world is /alsc, even on attaining release not only the false vision 
of the world but the world itself should disappear. Since Dr. Jacobi 
eoncedes that the latter does not happen, he admits that the world 
is not false. Again, since the world is not due to our individual Avidyft 
but is born of the cosmic Avidyft, in Dr. Jacobi’s term, its only locus 
is Brahman. Mftyff, in Sankara-Vedanta, is looked upon a& both 
Ayara^a and vikshepa In Mukti, the former only 

disappears while the latter remains, and it may not be regarded 
as more real than the false error of the independent esse of the world 
what the professor calls fundamental (i.e., false identification). 

This alone disappears in Mukti, and not the world itself. Moreover, 
to regard the world as false world would be to identify Sankara's view 
with the vijnana-vftda which would be to violate all canons of sound 
interpretation. Sankara criticises Vijnana-vftda and it means that 
he is against all theses which reduce the world to mental states. In 
fact, the world, according to Sankara's view, is an expression of God’s 
sakti and it is relatively real, not false. While it is necessary to 
distinguish the world from God, it is equally necessary to distinguish 
it from an illusion or subjective pbautasm. 

N. B, or in the Sankara-Vedanta is not merely a subject 

Hv$ idea but it is an objective principle from which the world 
of hSma-Tupa comes out. Many people labours under an erroneous 
idea that Sankara’s i® nothing more than a subjective idea of the 
Tpind by which we perceive the appearance of the world. But this Is 
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self, though in reality the self is always 
distinguished from its states. 

Now, from the abore discussion, we 
may draw the following conclusions— 

(i) The finite self is not a characterless 
being, but it has a distinct nature of its 
own and cannot therefore be reduced into 
its states and activities. The self has 
been described by Sankara as transcending 
the external and internal elements of the 
body, but yet controlling and illumining 
them— 

i [i^, 4.3.10], 

(n) Similarly he has described 
Brahman^s nature as transcending the 
nfima-rupas (changes) and untouched by 
them, but yet controlling and directing 


not true. In Ved-Bhasya, IT. 1. 9, a suspioion may indeed arise to the 
effect that Sankara makes as the root-cause of all differentia¬ 
tions That it is not a mere subjective idea, but 

an objective principle or power (of Brahman) becomes clear if we 
consult a similar passage in Mftndukya Bhftsya 1-6) 

where this I'®'® been identified a^ith which is the 

cause of all differentiations. 

He says there—‘ ^?j[ Bfcl 3^- 

^cr: ^ Here, lyrnr 

is the cosmic seed (^»t) of the world present in Brahman. The 
term ^be Ved'-Bhftsya referred to above is nothin^r but 

this I Thus the world can not be false or subjective 

phantasm. It is called or because it is the other i,e. 

opposite of or j but it is not absolutely other, it is also 
idftnttoal. (Vide Ohap. I, pp. 26.31,) Also c/. pp. 136.187. 
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tbe activities of these changing ndma- 
rupas— 

TOTftf I ^ ^si” I [wi° 8.141,] 

Hence we find that neither Brahman^ 
nor the individual selves can be resolved 
into its manifested changes. The changes 
stand to the underlying reality in the 
relation of ananya they can¬ 

not be separated from it and regarded as 
something independent ; but they are to 
be taken merely as a means for the gradual 
manifestations of the nature of the under¬ 
lying cause— 

2.1.3), 

“ 1.3.30). 

“ (^° 2 . 8 ). 

How can the changes, then, be regarded 
as false or unreal, in the view of Sankara? 

It is only when under the influence of 
Avidyd, we forget the separate reality of 
the underlying cause and identify it with 
its evolving changes (f?wi?:8), as if the 
causal reality has become something otAer 
than its own nature,—that the changes 
become false, unreal.' This is done under 

W#rw: ^^<ahW*^|5TTf5^ wfH*’ [l® i?i° 4.3.21-23], 

‘^ecnwrd’ (s.i.i). 

The changing states and aotiyities are all elicited from our under¬ 
lying ‘nature,* through interaction with the external enyironment 

(4.8-9). 
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the influence of Avidya. It is in this sense 
alone that the diversities of the changing 
n&ma-rupas in the world are regarded as 
false or unfeal, in Sankara^s system. 

(d) Now, let us consider such ex¬ 
pressions as— 

’TisTTjfe —The diversities or the 

differences exist not in the world;— 
^ 4 q#7[?—t.e., 

the man who sees the Atma everywhere, 
cannot see other things in the world. 

These phrases seem to imply, appa¬ 
rently, that there are really no diversities,— 
no nima-rupas—no changes—nothing—in 
the world;—that these are all mere 
appearances and unreal. 

But let us see how Sankara himself has 
explained these expressions. We invite our 
reader’s attention in this connection to 
Sutras 2, 1, 14 and 3, 2, 22, where 
Sankara himself has quoted these phrases 
and explained them. 

He first raises the question—If the 
^ unity ’ is reduced to ^multiplicity,’ can 


When these are produced, we erroneously identify ourselves with 
these ; and these become the only self to us. But this Self is false. 
The real self is what underlies these states and activities and to which 
these are referred as to a centre. Such is the case with Brahman 
also. This identification is due to the fault of our intellect. But how 
can there be identification ? Sankara says— 

Infill—M ^ 

[flf® 13-2]. Sankara does not call the objects faUe; he calls 
identification false, 

[»n° w\° »n»r, i 
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it retain its unity—and decides in the 
negative. He points out—as ^ one ^ and 
* many * oppose each other, both cannot be 
true in respect of the one and the same 
thing. The pantheists of his time looked 
upon * unity * and ‘ multiplicity ' both as 
true. The pantheistic unity is merely 
i.e,, it is the unity of mere 
collection. It is an abstract whole—a 
mere aggregate of parts, having no sub¬ 
stantial being or life of its own outside of 
and apart from its parts which constitute it. 

But Sankara shows here that Brahman 
cannot be both and Brahman 

is a true unity; it has a ' being,^ outside 
the world— 

2,1.14. 

As Brahman has a ^ nature ’ of its own, 
how can it be resolved into many and 
become Hence his conclusion 

is that the ' unity ’ retains its unity in 
all circumstances and it is the only 


^ Wfn I IT I w 

n 2..S4) i 

Of. ‘iTT^HTrii fir 

3(1.9). {i.e,, as if Brahman has become —t.e., entirely 

vednoeid to 

“smw i '«www- 

ii#ir *11® w°. 19)* 
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Reality. The diverse changes—HTWrs 
—the differences which emerge from it— 
are not absolutely distinct from Brahman^ 
as so many independent things true and 
real with the unity; but they are means, 
stages ( ) —for the gradual 

manifestation of the ^ nature ' of Brahman 
which is present behind them and is 
realising itself through them. 

Now then, the line— 

.m 

—and the line— 

Such lines, such expressions—do not mean 
that there are not things in the world, 
that all are non-entities. They mean that 
the things in the world will no longer 
appear to us in the same light in which 
they appear to the ordinary ignorant 
people. They would not appear as so 
many absolutely —independent things— 
a crass plurality—a tree there, a cow 
here; a river there, a man here. 
They wcmld appear only as higher and 
higher stages through which the under¬ 
lying unity of Brahman is progressively 
revealing its own ‘ nature/ is realising 
itself—* 


^ . 

[r 2.L3] I 
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.^ ? 

w", 4A12), 

The emerging nama-rupat would, now, 
be looked upon as only further and further 
revelations or realisations of Brahman; 
they would not, now, be looked upon as 
or or absolutely distinct 

from the underlying Brahman ’ but as 
from it. 

This is the conclusion which we have gained from a 
discussion of Sankara’s celebrated Doctrine ef Causality. 
Now it stands clear that there arises no question for the 
abolition of the diverse objects in the world—in the system 
of Adwaita Philosophy. 

(e) There is still another phrase used in 
the Vedanta which demands our considera¬ 
tion and attention. We mean the phrase 
known as—or I— 

i,e., the repudiation or rejection of the 


wfcT" [r < 1.3.30] I 

“ xii ^ . 

2.8 also 4.3.33], 

‘'^wfwT^TfqqK^>Tq%: i 

.qg ci#q qg; qrq^|...w w q 

mKq^qrfq^qfq—g^fq ifTqq[” 15.12]. 

^ “q fq qrrcqRrfq^f q qu^^Tqiq qq:qrR : qq r f rq ^fqqqfq” 

P"qf,2.1J. 
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particular determinant qualities we find 
in the world. The qualities are univer¬ 
sally existent j and although they belong, 
in a sense, to one Reality—as a 
whole, still they belong definitely to a 
particular reality as its determinations 
and not of others. The qualities are but 
the activities of the individual things or 
individual beings. The phrase f^tsr- 
may appear at first sight to 
mean that Sankara has denied the exist¬ 
ence of the qualities—that these are mere 
appearances \—that they do not really 
exist. But let us assure our readers this 
was far from the mind of Sankara. The 
explanation of this which 

he himself gives in the Vedanta-Sutras— 
4-3-14 and 3-2-22 conclusively shows that 
he has denied nothing, repudiated nothing, 
rejected nothing. 

The purport of his explanation is briefly 
this :—Suppose a quality emerges ; if you 
identify the underlying Brahman (Causal 
Reality) with this quality, Brahman 
become^ entirely reduced to this quality 
and hence it becomes something 
other than its own ^ being '; whereas 
all the time Brahmaix maintains its 
unity in and through this quality;— 
and so on with other successively 
emergent qualities in the world. Sankara’s 
idea is that Brahman is to be regarded 
always as a unity, unchanging in its 
own nature and unaffected by the 
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qualities j and it cannot therefore be re¬ 
garded as—or i.e., 

identical with the qualities—as if its 
nature is not one but composed of the 
qualities *— 

“ 'sphrstfwa swsi iftr ^ I 

Sankara next concludes— 

“ ‘sr«rf^ 

- (I® 3.2,22). 

i.e,, By the qualities, as 

such, are not repudiated or negated; but 
Brahman if regarded as composed of the 
qualities is repudiated or negated. 

The 'nature^ (^i) of Brahman is present 
behind the qualities evolved in the world 
and this nature cannot be resolved into 
or identified with them. It is present 
unaffected by these changing qualities. 
Sankara has elsewhere pointed out that 
all the changing and emergent qualities 


‘ 0/. “it ^rt?TT 

iw:" (r, 1,3.1), 

* (^rwr=^ftF5r€iT ^Pm) i 

^1^ 3.14.) I ^?Tr, ^ 

ffir, rji irnRif^rwriiT: i...^- 

^ %nzrr(N^...w»TT ^n;, 

(?Ti'^ W[°, 2.32-33). 
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are interwoven into the underlying Reality 
which reveals its nature through them—. 

It is wrong therefore to identify the 
under-lying reality with these qualities. 

This identification is repudiated, as it is 
due to our intellectual error or 

; and therefore such identification 
must be false, unreal. 

This is the purport or sense of the or of 

the repudiation or rejection of the qualities. Sankara 
has established this position in another way thus — 

These qualities are definite relations into 
which one individual is brought with other 
individuals or things. But these relations 
cannot exhaust the individuals. I am 
brought into a particular relation with 
you, but yet I am something more than 
this relation. In this way, every indivi¬ 
dual self is a part of another individual 
self, yet he belongs to himself. Sankara 
points out that an individual has a 
substantive or ftw) and an ad¬ 
jectival or mode of exist¬ 

ence. He exists by himself and this is 
his substantive mode; yet he is related 
to something beyond him and this is his 
adjectival mode of existence. A man, 

• say Deva Datta, may come into different 
relations with different people and he is 
designated differently. But yet the same 
Deva Datta does not lose his own in 
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these relations.^ Every individual there- 
lore maintains his own identity in the 
various relations into which ]fe is brought 
with others. Brahman, in the same way, 
maintains its own identity in those variously 
interconnected relations or qualities.^ 

If you identify the underlying Brahman 
with these relations, Brahman would 
become ‘ many ’— 

i» e. composed of parts. Sankara has not 
denied the relations or qualities as such. 

He only denies Brahman or the individual 
self being regarded as Such self or 

Brahman must be unreal, false, in Sankara 
system.^ The relations are but a means, 
or medium ttt) for the expression 

^TfTT 2-2-17) | 

(W, 2-2-17.) 

* ‘%^qcT; immaaenfcal) —Tirqfj (**^m 

transcendental)”— 5.12. | The qualities are but the responses 
made by the individuals to the Pran-spandan which is the active 
common medium or environment which elicits the responses. The 
qualities are thus ‘inter-connected relations.* 

* “ »r fT *rf^i 

3.8 ) I 

Of. ^i*Rr tftr ’•trnuff etc." 

(it®,l, 3,1). To imagine parts of the underlying ground is due to our 
intellectual error. In qt^qr^pq, Sankara oalls it 
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of the swarupa of the underlying* unity 
and hence they are from the swarupa. 

(/) There is another expression, re'^:, — 

Dissolution of the world—which deserves consideration. 

The question of arose in connection with a 

doubt which existed in the mind of many people. So long 
as the world exists to occupy our mind, to distract our 
attention, how is it possible to realise the knowledge of 
Brahman ? For, the world stands there as a rival to 
Brahman and it will act as an obstruction in the way of 
the knowledge of Brahman. It is therefore necessary 
to dissolve the world—to abolish it altogether so that 
nothing stands in the way of the realisation of Brahman.' 

In order to remove this doubt, Sankara has given us 
tbe true sense of the idea of from which his 

views about the existence of this world very prominently 
stand in clear light. He has recorded his views thus :— 
What,” Sankara enquires of the doubter, is your 
idea about the Dissolution of the world —pray ? 
Do you mean by it that as heat disintegrates the solid 
particles of the clarified butter and ultimately dissolves 
them, we are to dissolve the world in the like manner? 
But this is, we say, simply an impossibility. 

The world—both in its subjective and objective con¬ 
dition—actually exists nobody is therefore 

capable of dissolving the exigence of such a world. Hence 
such actual dissolution of the world is out of the question. 
You cannot really mean this by your term If, 

however, your idea about dissolution be that we are to remove 
—dissolve—the false identification —the identification 

' . Wi vmw: wfw- 

1.nr?Tvq«rwrq% wsStftf” ( 

3.2.21). 
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of the world with Brahman in consequence of an 
erroneous imposition of the former upon the latter (by 
ignoring the duiinct being of Brahman which underlies 
the world unaffected by its changes), you are welcome to 
do this. Such dissolution by true knowledge is indeed pos¬ 
sible. We agree with you in this view 

Do these remarks show in any way that in Sankara- 
Vedanta the actual existence of the world has ever been 
denied ? 


8. We should like to conclude this discussion by 


A typioal illnstra- 
tioa analysed. Cause 
strives towards future 
cwd which is real 
power present and 
realised in the changes 
which are insepar¬ 
able. Inseparability 
proves their reality 


calling the attention of our readers 
to an important typical illustration 
given by Sankara with a view to 
clearly illustrate the steps of his own 
doctrine of causality as expounded 
by him in his Vedanta-bhasya- We 
find this typical illustration admi¬ 


rably explained in the Brihadfiranyaka-bhasya. This 
powerful exposition of the theory makes it impossible, 
once for all, for us to look upon the world and its evolving 
changes as unreal or false. We have therefore 

to recognise this illustration as a fact of capital interest 


^ .?rsir^ 

^ 3.2.21). 

KB ,—In Brihadaranyakabhasya, there is a reference to 
jfq^ is ordinarily regarded as something independent—as 
different from Brahman The idea of this ought to be killed. 

This is w°, 2.4.1a)” 

.In this wa 7 ** explained here. (Thii !s the 

result of identification,) 
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and ioiportance to the student of the Adwaita Philosophy 
which will make clear in a diflEerent way the problem, the 
solution of which we are seeking in this chapter; and 
will prove helpful in coming to a decision about it. We 
have therefore thought it fit to re-emphasise this illustra¬ 
tion to which reference was made in a previous chapter. 

Sankara explains here the idea of the cause and the 
effects which emerge in succession from it by an illustra¬ 
tion of a lump of earth (^rTT^r) and its successive trans¬ 
formations until the lad transformation—the jar (^)— 
is reached. The ultimate future end is present, be says, 
in the real nature or ^^<7 of the causal substance. It is 
impossible to hold it to be non-existent in the cause. To 
deny this presence is to make the passage clearer for 
the easy entrance of that undesirable guest —AsaU 
karyya-vada Until it is completely real¬ 

ised, the End—though future—must be held io be present 
in the nature of the cause. ‘ 

The potter, Sankara observes, with a view to produce 
this end, viz,, (jar) collects the (lump of earth) 

and continues giving it its successive shapes (in the form 
of etc,). You cannot, Sankara goes on, 

deny this striving on the part of the potter towards 
this future end.^ Sankara says that, it is necessary, for an 
end to realise itself ^ completely, to pass through certain 


• “ I ^ TCT... 

NfTOTO::, W i 1.2.1.- 

(Henoe ^ or the end is the real oanse of the iff or movement on the 

part of nftr^r.) 
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antecedent transformations or stages.^ It follows therefore 
that the future end is present throughout the successive 
stages of the —though not in actual form 

l)ut still it is present throughout in the 
form of future possibility * in the nature of 

The change is a relation between two terms. In order 
to be related, the two terms of the relation must be real. 
The change is therefore a relation between something 
present and something future, e.^., which is going to he. 
If you say the future is unreal, is nothing—then the canee 
or Brahman would itself become unreal.® The future (^) 
therefore operates in the present (*;.(?., in the and 

the present becomes thus connected with the future. 


.. 

i 1-2.1. 

* “ ^ I *T fT 

^ fqip2T?l (»*^» VZ i® present actually, but as a future possi¬ 
bility.)". ^nqieTrr- 

” (»>•» the change being a relation, 
must have two terms of relation—the present and the future. The 
future cannot therefore be non-existent or ) 

® In the Mandukya, 6, Sankara says— 

“ Jff? % ^>ir w; i" 

..nanda-giri elaborates the passage thus—“ | 

«II7I I ” 

* For, ^ is an end and it is the real cause of the striving or move¬ 
ment of towards the end, which striving exists for its sake. The 

end is therefore present in the beginning and operates as a real cause. 
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Hence, the cause is really the future End or Power which 
is realising itself in all the changes. It is therefore this 
power which underlies, and works in, all changes. It 
gives continuity to them and is above them all. It is 
realising itself through all successive changes which can¬ 
not, therefore, be separated from it. ‘ Sankara illustrates 
this idea thus— 

^^As a player, taking on successive 
characters upon himself, enacts 
on the stage the parts of each of these 
characters in succession, but yet 
retains his own distinct character ; 
so the underlying causal unity, 
retaining its own distinct identity, 
realises itself successively in each 
of the changes produced,^^ ^ 

Now, we must apply this typical case of and its 

final realisation in the form of WJ, to all the indiddual 
changes in the world. We come then to learn from 
Sanfcara^s exposition just stated that— 

in the real nature or of an individual 
being, the future end is present, and this 
end works in it. 


^ Sankara has noted that the changes cannot be separated from the 
underlying cause, nor can they be separated from one another as 
independent * things,* because the cause itself holds them all by its 
own power and realises itself in each of them successively,— 

“ ” and “ giTiiSt wa«l^r- 

“d ) | 

(t° W°. 2.1.1S). Also Vide 1.3.19. 

22 
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And in order to have its final realisation^ 
this end will necessarily have to pass 
through its preceding successive trans¬ 
formations or stages, until at last it 
becomes finally realised in its last stage,^ 

This laet stage is therefore the end pf the 
individual being and this end is therefore 
a future possible power, present in the 
individual; and it works in all the changes 
as its purpose. This end (or purpose) is 
the real cause ; for it reveals itself more 
and more through the successive trans¬ 
formations or stages and completes itself 
in the last stage. 

Is it possible, then, to separate any of those changes 
or stages from the underlying (swarupa) of the 
individual and to treat them as independent things 
? For, how is it possible to know the real 
nature of the cause until it reaches, and fully reveals 
itself in, its last change or stage ? 

For this reason, Sankara has repeatedly remarked that 
no effects can be treated as something distinct and separate 
from their underlying cause. For, it is the cause which 
is revealing or realising • itself in these changes. The 


^ Ifc has been noted that the underlying oause must be present 
up to tketimo the I(i«< efleot is prodaoed “ 

2.2.20). For, it is 

■BQA that the la$t effeot is alway, aoo9Qipai)ifl4 and 

oolewfld by tba underlying oouso. “ifinwtfCWt jf# 

2 . 1 . 16 ). 

Of, the expression—«” 

• («°, 2 . 8 ), 
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elfectifi are therefote nothing but the necessary expressions ‘ 
of the cause which is present and operative behind them. 

Is it then possible for Sankara^ who gives such a 
descriptibn, to deny the effects or changes and to declare 
them to be false or unreal ? The falsity only comes in, 
if yoti regard the nature of the underlying cause 

actually lost in these effects emerging from it;—if the 
is resolved into and thus absolutely identified with 
these changes—as if it hsks become something othef than 
itself (t.tf., ^),—as if the underlying Brahman is ad^ 
tually converted into the aggregate of the etfipiritBal 
changes,* and thus become I 

Sankara has, everywhere in his Bhasya, called the world 
unreal or false in this sense alone. 

9. We have tried, in the preceding pages, to find Otrt 
the real intention of the Leader of the Adwaita school of 

There ie no Oonfliot in the Indian Philosophy, 

between and and examined carefully all poseiblef 

I Multiplicity wIjjqIj may produce in the mind 

does not oppose unity „ , , . i.. ' 

—but is incorporated some confusion about the unreality 

of the diversities of nt^a-ropa 
emergent in the world. It is, however, not nebessary td 
push our examination any further, and the considerations 
we have so far made will, we hope, clear away all 

* (t® ''>1° «i°) i 

bw* 2.118). 

“ ‘tWSmjr 

3»f: H*r: .i 

(*.e., ngji’ipc'W” 4,4.2). 

“*t wiSf; ?rf^ gfrw* 1° hi°, 2.1.9.” 
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}12 

jfnisa^pprebensions which eertawly exist about the problem 
of the unreality of the objective world of facts and we may 
fairly conelade that we are not committed to the universal 
nihilism in Sankara’s school of Philosophy, A few words 
must, however, be added in regard to one point of 
primary importance, before we conclude this line of our 
enquiry. 

We have said that Brahman (as well as the individual- 
selves) possesses a a nature, of it own. In order to 
realise this Brahman has created and evolved the 

world,* and the world is moving from the lowest to the 
highest stages.^ This movement has become possible 
for the world, because behind each stage, that eternal 
principle is present, which is gradually ex¬ 

pressing itself in and through these stages or changes. 

The reader who has followed us thus far will now find 
that such is the position which Sankara has taken up in 
the Vedanta philosophy. Against this position, however, 
an objection may be urged to the effect that if the multi¬ 
plicity of the changes is held to be not false or unreal^ 
what would be the fate of the 8ruii which insistently 
declares that— 

there is only one principle—Brahman 
which is without a second —secondless ”— 


1.4.26), w{ if fiq; w 

qW, (2,1.16) I 

w TO* ’’ 7.1.1.) 1 “ ^^\U: ” 

6.8*4). 
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There is thus a conflict between the statement of the 
Sruti and the position established by Sankara.^ To this 
supposed objection, Sankara thus replies— 

(e) To the ordinary ignorant people,—who 
under the influence of avidyd, resolve 
the underlying unity (Brahman) into the 
multiplicity of the changes and thus 
identifies the two,—the multiplicity of 
the changes is the only Reality. Thus 
no question of conflict between the unity 
and the multiplicity can rise here.^ 

{^ii) But those who have realised the truth 
that the underlying unity (ww) is un¬ 
touched (unaffected) by the evolving 
multiplicity of changes—do not regard 
these changes as something separate and 
apart (ssrftfkw) from Brahman, do not look 
upon them as so many independent and 
self-suflicient ^ things ' (^) complete in 
themselves.^ To these people, the multi¬ 
plicity of changes would appear merely as 

3.5.1). 

* “ g . 

3.5.1). ' 

^ ^ . ‘ 

msS.‘ ' rMcfr ^ cf^r ‘ ’ ftrsuf^ 

^ ^ 3.5.1) i 

“ ^ . ^ 

(^o%no, 2.1.14). 
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a mea»s (^qw, TtqiJjTifW), as a mere indica¬ 
tive tfiari (qftsrtJT’if ftWfft), as an expremon 
-of the underlying Brahman.' 

The gradually evolving changes * would 
appear to these people, merely as an 
inttrHUient (qtrd) for the realisation of 
the purpose (wrd) * —of the underlying 
Brahman. Thus there is no pCssibility of 
a conflict between the unity and 

the multiplicity here alBo. 

After establishing his theoiy in his commentary on 
the Vedanta, Sankara has expressly recorded his remarks 
thus— 

“ The author of the Brahma-Sutras 
himeelf saw no reason for rejecting 
the manifested changing world (srnhmfwj. 

The Sntrd-kdra adopts the fqqi^qR( {i,e., 

* “niswqffit.wwrf^-'XT’f* win” 

7.17.1) \ •••nrfn nwrfrtn 

nwpmfn nei ” (wt»w® 

X'HT®) I 

“ dw'ewq qftsnnnr’ ww, eic. (fl>^ 4,4,25), 

“qifwsrmtw..n ‘1nFinf*i’-in«Mt», 13.13.” “nri- 

‘ dwn»i ’ nmM ” («t», 6.2.2) i “ dwtnntw wfro^,” 

ibid. 

" ipi switwr: qftwfnwrfk tni n«fn^‘»rtqm’#nq fsln g w i k ” 

2.1.14). 

, * “ ninifn mwmln WTrcmWimfn wfswawttnt^ppsinw 
f»rr*5f‘ naT” («t®w°) wnfk I “nrorwtftjiqfn” 13.12) i 

* “ gtw wdtibf wwnr' d ^n w i nq<H i « i ‘ n . 

drmnt 'qvtd’^ w’ ” (nra®wi°, 8.8). 
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th« principle of unity) as of supreme 
value j but he has also nlaimi 
the fact of the multiplicity of changes) 
as of subordinate value and entirely 
dependent on the former.” • 

In his commentary on the M^ndukya- 
kftrikft> Sankara himself expressly tells us 
that there is really no cQmfiiet between 
the Dwaita (the empirical world of changes 
and the Adwaita (Non-Dualism, i-e-, the 
fact of unity) * —for the reasons advanced 
above. 

Anania-^iri also in elaborating the idea 
of Sankara has by an illustration shown 
that no coniUct really arises between the 
two standpoints—the empirical truth and 
the transcendental truth.* 

Vidyaranya in his in explaining 

the has shown that in Sankara- 


arpSjJtq’i, ’’ (k°w°, 2.1.14.). 

* tjnr *r n: i. 

‘ ’ wT<wiRs?4sT<n»1 *1 n;, nqr 

(*ii°sri°«m, 3.17-18). 

ard - wtawfiwrfk i Hwai ufii’ 

afaawo »fln: a'<n< "ffeit t twt 

qa»nw»ipartw;<l*f Nfaapsr' ” (»n°afTft;° 

4.57). 
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Vedanta the is not incompatible 

with the 

Thus we find that no need arises to abolish qOcqr?T. 
Both the and can exist compatibly together. 

It will be seen that we have (ried in this chapter, as 
well as in others, to present Sankara before our readers, as 
he reveals himself in his own writings ; and we hope that 
our readers will agree with us in thinking that it is not 
possible to come to any other conclusion than that which 
we have sought to reach here, from a deep and careful 
reading of his commentaries. It is our firm conviction that 
a great injustice has been done to this great philosopher 
of India in respect of this most vital point upon which 
rests his great —the Theory of Mftyft. 


• ^ 

(In the case of even, compare Sankara’s idea—‘‘ if ^^sffq" 

^rwqfqrTT:—Sankara alsc— 

6 , 2 . 2 . 



CHAPTER IV 

Place op Ethics and Religion in Vedanta 


1. It is very widely believed that one of the fixed 
tenets in the Vedanta is that the 

Opinion prevails , _® ,, , , 

that Vedanta is work or IS, Rltcr Hll, Dond&^C 

Em and is® ante! 

theiatio in religion, psychosis or Sam^dta One 

Its goal is—not en- ip • -i t . 

riohmentbuo emptying must try tberetore to rid of this 

of humxn soul. bondai^e and secure his final release or 

from it. It necessarily follows from this that the 

Vedantic (Mukti) is equivalent to the emptying of 

the human soul, which directs all its energy to leave the 

human life devoid of all actions and thus to make it^ 

barren desert. It is also generally held that human desires 

or are condemned wholesale in this system of 

philosophy in no unequivocal language and unmistakable 

terms; and it is'the desires which lie at the root of all 

works. To kill the desires outright is evidently the sole 

aim of the Vedanta and their total annihilation, it is 

thought, is enjoined in an authoritative tone, whose voice 

can be heard from every page of the Vedantic literature. 

In dealing with this subject, a writer has thus expressed 

his idea:— 

The Indian Theism, because of its 
bondage to the Karma idea, has been 
unable to rise to a high conception of the 

28 
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Divine character. In making motive itself 
the fetter, instead of evil motive, it turned 
its back upon the ethical goal and suggest¬ 
ed the endeavour to escape from the 

region of the ethical altogether.The 

endeavour to get rid of desire is an 
endeavour to pass beyond the good, and 
ends in confounding the conscience with 
covetousness.*^ 

As the entire man is thought to be a mere sum-total of 
desires and works mechanically related,** and as his 
virtues and vices are all relegated to the empirical region 
and are described as false and unreal;—it has been generally 
supposed that the destruction of the individuality which 
consists merely in the desires, works, pleasure, pain, etc., 
is the aitia of this philosophy which seeks absorption of 
one*s being in the difference-less pantheistic empty 
void ** which it calls Nirguna Brahman ww) and such 

absorption is the which it teaches.^ The healthy 
enrichment and expansion of the human soul by the 
acquirement and cultivation of moral virtues, it is seriously 
maintained, is out of place in this system of philosophy. 
And a philosophical system which, it is very justly 
concluded, can shed no wholesome influence upon the life 
and conduct of man and human society, has very little 
practical interest which it can evoke and it stands 
condemned in its own teaching. 

Snell, in fact, are the ideas and conclusions which are 
to be found extensively gaining ground both in Europe and 


‘ C/m The method of attaining to the according to the' 

teaching of the Upanishads, is that of making the human spirit a desert. 
*** The goal of effort is an abiorption in which all difference is lost. 
Every lAOvemeiit of the mind and ha^rt mu^t be cast forth an<l stilled.’’ 
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in India even among the best and the most sympathetic 
critics of the Adwaita philosophy. 

We propose in - this chapter to cautiously examine 
the validity of the assertions above referred to, and 
to see if such conclusions as have been drawn find any 
support from the writings of Sankara—the great 
interpreter and leader of this school of thought. We 
shall also try to discover what constitutes the real 
teaching of the Vedanta and to determine if Ethics and 
Religion do not form an integral and essential part of the 
Vedantic theory. 

2. Every man is born endowed with a psychological 

disposition which may be traced to 
Man's impulsive • • p i j 

natura or disposition the origin ot the human race, and 

or which constitutes the most essential 

heritage for him to which he has 
succeeded. In this disposition are to be found imbedded 
all his natural instincts and habits, his love and hatred, 
his pleasure and pain, his appetites and passions, and his 
entire stock of impulses and desires. It is the receptacle 
of all the race-experience and his past impressions or 
tmxs lying deep in it in a latent form, ready to rise 
up to the surface at the slightest notice or call. Sankara 
would call this disposition—or or nature,^ 
and man is passive in respect of this 

(nature) which determines him and his actions, 


‘ Of. Saukara's obserrationi in the Taittiriya-hhaiya —“ 
1.11)* 0/. alBo “ ^515% ^ 

4 . 4 . 2 ). 
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and which is revealed when he is born. Tt is 
owinsf to this disposition that man has likings and dis- 
likings for particular feense-objt^cts ;—that some men are 
seen from their childhood evincing natural attachment to 
mundane objects of enjoyments, and others developing 
natural aversion to temporal pleasures.' 

An idea of how this disposition' (Ji«f TOfn) has been 
described in the Vedanta-works can be formed from the 
following:— 

(а) Nature (vstfir) is the Samskdra (the 
latent self-reproductive impression of the 
past acts of Dharma and a-Dharma) 
manifesting itself at the commencement 

of the present birth.All living 

beings follow their own nature/' 

(б) Nature (^vri^) is the tendency (Samsk&ra 
—fi^sai A) in living beings acquired by 
them in the past births, and manifesting 
itself in the present birth ready to yield 
its effects, and this ^ nature ' is the source 
of the Gnnas, it being imj ossible for the 
Gftnas to manifest themselves without a 
cause." 

(c) “As regards all sense-objects, there neces¬ 
sarily aiif^e in each case love (^r:) for an 


' Sometimoe, Sankara calls this * disposition ’ as—f?- 
8.19). Since, this disposition is the natural 
determinant of all our sctiyities, and it is the root of our desires, 
pleasuie and p >in stimuhited irom it. The term avidj/a is used in its 
connection, because it is not the *true’ self but Sankara describes 
it a. composed of 5 sheaths or 

‘ («° 2.3). 
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agreeable object, and aversion (t^:) for 
a disairreeable object. When desire 
arisesj it rouses the Raja^ and 
ur^es the person to action. ‘ 

This ^nature’ or empirical character of the man is a 
gradual development in consequence of his education, 
association, society and the circumstances in which he is 
born and brought up. This is the unformed, undisci¬ 
plined animal nature in man. Thus, man is born with a 
fund of anhnal impulses and inclinations which are the 
source of his movements or the tendency to activities. 
He is born subject to desires—love and hatred—— 
which colour his whole nature. Man is, at the begin¬ 
ning no better than an animal being. He is just 
emerged from nature; he is not yet a self-conscious 
being. He is simply ‘aware' or‘conscious' of certain 
passive feelings aroused in him in consequence of his 
contact with the outward environment, and of certain 
impulses within, spontaneously rising and demanding their 
satisfaction—moving him towards, and repelling him 
from, the agreeable and disagreeable objects, as the case 
may be. In fulfilling his (impulses of love and 

hatred), he fulfils his life's entire purpose. These 
impulsive movements are always accompanied by pleasure 
and pain which leave their impression upon the mind. 
Mere idea of pleasure, thus, becomes the guide of his life 
and the sole guide of his movements and actions. 


liTt® 3.33). 

‘ 18.41), 

(c) “ I. 

H vm: 3.34 and 87). 
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Desire is the longing for a pleasure¬ 
giving agreeable object of experience when 
actually coming within the ken of our 
senses or heard of or remembered; and 
anger is the aversion for the disagreeable, 
for the cause of pain when being seen or 
heard of or remembered/^ 

{Gita-bhasya^ 6 . 28 .) 

Man is completely passive here and utterly at the mercy 
of these impulses. This is the empirical, actual*self. 

Sankara, as we remarked before, is reluctant to call 
this self a self at all. He is fond of calling it 
There is agency in this self no doubt; but this is no real 
agency at all. For, all the necessary elements constituting 
the agency of this self are reciprocally determined by 
their antecedents and consequents in time. The actions 
involving movements of the body, sense organs, mams^ 
are necessarily mechanically determined by, and are 
the resultant of, their antecedent conditions in time— 

18 . 66 .) 

None of the<*e actions can, therefore, be called ^ free.^‘ 

In such a life, there is no purpose, no end, no aim, no 
regulation.‘ As we are enslaved by these impulses and 
passions and blinded by their influence, we cannot discern 


* Vide Chap. Ill of this book. 

’ “ ^ fr ItW% 3^: »t 9 3^315 

(end) }K\°) \ 

^nn:3rwi *tnc wifn ” «i°, 2.6S) 1 

‘‘ It TT-Tiefr (regulation) JUtreftt 

TrTTiTfr TqiRpt ” (%° ^1° m°, 1.1.) I 
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our right path, we cannot choose our true End—our 

To one whose mind is subject to the 
passions of desire and aversion, there can¬ 
not indeed arise a knowledge of things as 
they are, even of the external world. 

And it needs no saying that to such a 
man whose intellect is thus overpowered 
by passions of desire and aversion—wr- 
there cannot arise a knowledge of the 
innermost self.’’^ 

8. But is this the ^ whole ^ man ? Is man^s environ¬ 
ment without and his impulses with- 

Actual man and poe- 3 ^]^ determinant ? Is there 

Bible man. 

no other nature higher in man than 
this his ^ animal nature ' ? Is there no —inner unity 
—underlying these manifold impulses and instincts which 
is the true source of his action ? 

What a man speaks and acts is not the whole man. 
All that flows from him—all his words, actions and 
movements cannot be the exhaustive expression of the man. 
It is wrong to identify the man with all these- What the 
man actually thinks and acts can never be equivalent 
to what the man is in his essence. What he actually feels, 
thinks and does—falls infinitely short of what pomble 
for him to do. He is not a mere sum-total of his feelings, 
impulses, habits, gathered in the past.* As much as he 


^ I ( 3 ft®, 7,27). 

7.27). 

* His actual life is swayed by each and every impulse as it is stimu¬ 
lated. How can there be unity and order in such life ? The individnaj 
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did express himself in his past records^ and as much as he 
expresses himself in his present deeds and thoughts—fall 
far short of what properly constitutes his ^ nature^ or ^s:q. 
These will always remain imperfect iixpressions of that 
inner ^nature * which these seek to express. It is because 
man is something more than these. ^ It is because 
Brahman which is infinite and inexhaustible is 

revealed in man and is present behind him.® It is for this 
reason that—no one of his expressions can fix the infinite 
and inexhaustible possibilities in man in a rigid and final 
form.® 

Sankara has observed that infinite (infinite 

knowledge and power, etc.) lies concealed in man under the 
cover of his actual thoughts a-nd deeds. 


self is thus described—“ That which first shows itself as the Innermost 
self in the body, and turns out in the end to be identical 

with the supreme Reality—the Brahman.” 

8. 3.) | 

* “ WBffi; cnftjr'T"w? 

(indWiaible) ” (»?>' «l°, 18.20). 

* It is wrong to restrict what is inexhaustible to its actual deeds 
and thoughts, as if these are its exhaustive expressions. In the Gita 
such idea has been condemned as tAmasa idea. * 

.'l^fwafB Biisf «?lt.Bf. 

(18.22). “wq 

I’ll??* aiTifa—«i°, 

5.1.1). 

wqftf” (t° w®, S.2.6). 

qifiBnrganrg:»iig” I “ ^qtfinRrar«q 
g Brnifg'Wig” (t° w°, 3,2.5 and 35). “gg ijg: 
firO^ gggiggi . i’ i n: agt g tg (3.2.5), 
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Atma/’ says Sankara^ has been ex- 
panded in man only. With other animals, 
eating and di*inking alone constitute their 
sphere of knowledge. But man is entitled 
to approach and reach the supreme end of 
life He it is who desires to 

gain the highest end by appropriate means 
and by knowledge 

“ I 

^r, 10.34). 

That is to say —** it is the actual presence 
of the Supreme End behind them— 
which constitutes the possibility for their 
future progress from the present stage to 
the next higher and higher stages—of 
those who are fit for such progress.*^ 

Man’s distinction lies in the fact that 
instead of being passively disposed of by 
his impulses and desires, he can bring 
them under the law of the rational self 
which the impulses envelop.” 

It is this preseface, within us, of something inexhaus¬ 
tible which makes us desire more and more^ and it is for 
this infinite 'possibility in us that we never feel satisfied 
with our actual thoughts and deeds. 


WC-fqqrS rtA ” (a° MT®, 2.1) | “ iT^ 

iai9). 

24 
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Because of this pomhility of man he is held 
responsible for the works—good or 

Man Bolely respon- jJq^ Jg that 

Bible for his deeds. ^ 

we do not make animals accountable 

for their evil works ? What is it that distinguishes a 
man from the lower animals ? It is not at all pomhle 
for an animal to do otherwise than what is dictated to it 
by its actual nature^ by its impulses and passions. But 
with man the case stands differently. He could have^ 
had he only paused and deliberated^ seen the consequences 
of his impulsive actions which he had indulged in. There 
was^ in him, a possibility for a better course of action than 
what he had done, and this possibility he had ignored. 
Why did he, in following his evil impulse, stoop to an 
animal satisfaction ? It is for this that we hold the man 
responsible for his evil deed and punish him for it. We 
all know, his actual life is not all-in-all to him; infinite 
possibility lies hidden in him. An infinite possibility 
either for good or for evil is always present in him. It 
is for this possibility within man that nobody can tell how 
he will express himself at the^present crisis. It was for 
this possibility within him that the notorious Jagai 
(^ri) whose life had seemed irrevocably fixed in evil 
ways, was suddenly shocked into his real life and quite 
unexpectedly turned over a new leaf, resolving thence¬ 
forward to live a higher life,—when the famous saint of 
Nadia—Srichaitanya—had extended his arras of love 
towards him in return for the bleeding injury he had 
received from the cruel hand of the miscreant. It 
is this possibility or power which is the shaping or 
Erecting force (v within us, bringing man, step 
by step, to the ultimate realisation of his final end~ 
his Man’s actual precent life, is this possi¬ 

bility 90 far Tcalued is the partial and imperfect 
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manifestation or expression of this inexhaustible 
possibility, 

4. Sankara has> observed in more places than one 
that— 

all the movements visible in the 

St'alfu7a7uw. “I* activities 

tiea^for its owrx rea- —must have a regulative purpose 

present behind them which shapes 
them for its own realisation.'^ 

*^It not only holds good in the outward world, but it 
is also true in all the activites of the inner world.” He 
continues — 

it is also the case with all the impulsive 
movements which go on within the 
human organism—all the actions of 
the sense-organs, all the functions of 
the man^s intellect and the like.” 

This is an observation the value of which, it is needless 
to add, cannot be overestimated. What are these move¬ 
ments and activities for ? For what use do these aspira¬ 
tions, efforts and actions utiipt:) go on ? Their value, 
Sankara points out, does not lie in that they exist along¬ 
side of Atma, but in the use which the 

Atma (the self) makes of them. 

“ fv wifi: 

w ’ 

—f«?T3ir ” I '-- 

* Fide Gita, 0.10— 

^ w\f[ II 

Sankara explains the stanza in this waj —* The ^ of the 

world, i.e., the oontinnonsly changing elements of the world are 
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All these activities of the organism have their only 
value iu the fact that they may be used by the gfir—the 
rational ** I ” for his own purpose; that they may be 
utilised for his end; that they may prove useful ( 
or ) to him. Otherwise, all these actions and 
movements (irirni: ) will entirely lose their value.^ There 
is the Atma or the self within, other than these movements 
and activities, for whose sake they act. This remark 
proves the self (^wr) to be a Purpose—and end—which 
is realised in these activities, and which utilises these for 
its own use. 

Elsewhere, Sankara’s remarks in this connection are 
equally valuable and bring the same important truth into 
prominence— 

** Suppose,” he says there, no Atma 
(self) is present behind these activities 
\ there are only these activities 
working, but there is no purpose to 
regulate them. An absurd consequence 
will follow, viz.^ nobody is present whose 
purpose they serve; *nobody is there lo 
use them, to utilise them— 


moving to realise a Divine Purpose or end. The world with all it 
changing elements is moving for the realisation of the Final end. 

««itf ir?fn:...^nwfir^r i »•«•. The 

realisation of Brahman is its «*.«., the Final end. In the 

Vedantabhasya he •ays— 

‘ I realisation of Brahman is the qijwi—the final 

goal where all desires find their fi;lfilment. Hence the sense of the 
stansa is that all activities are for the realisation of the final Purpose.^ 

‘ “ws ” [t° 8.2.88]. 

(activities) without the self to direct them are like qnV 
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Ultra: ra4i: * i— 

^ The activities would thus prove useless 
; ‘ they would be to no purpose. 

For, there is no regulation of these 
activities; no purpose to guide them.' 

Thus there would be no order, no unitv, 
no central purpose in the human life. 

It has been stated elsewhere, as a general principle 
that— 

the works and activities (v¥fn), if 
severed and cut off from their source, the 
self,—are entirely valueless or useless, 
like the broom, the stick, the dust on 
the road-side."* 

This important truth is also expressed in the Kena- 
bhasya where the self has been established as a purpose— 
a will-power—an organising principle—and it is this 


^ Vide Gita-Bhasya, 18-60. Here also the commentator remarks that 
the actions and the works point to something beyond them whose purpose 
they serve, for whose sake they act. Otherwise pleasure, pain, etc., 
would have to be supposed to be acting for the sake of pleasure and 
pain, etc, j the activities of the body are for the sake of the body. 
To avoid such absurd supposition, the existence of the self must be 
admitted whose purpose these activities realise. ** if ^ 

5 :^ 1 ^ 5 :^ I A11 activities are 

moving for the realisation of the self which is their final end 

It is the self which connects and determines all these 
functions and activities for its own final realisation. This is the 
significance of the commentary here. 

” (e° w°, 4 . 4 . 18 ). Cf. “ 

irafSnra 3 - 2 . 38 ). 0/. also “ 5 ^ fp frowns 

fwrr^rraTrara roira«r^-” 
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purpose for whose sake all the elemeuts of the body work. 
And this purpose is, in its nature, other than these 

activities which it directs and controls and moves for its 
own realisation— 

Do not all these passages clearly imply that Sankara^s 
idea about the self was that it is an End-in-itself—a 
Purposive power—which purpose utilises all its impulsive 
movements for its own realisation ? Can, in the face 
of such clear expressions embodied in these passages, 
Sankara^s self be treated as a mere intelligence 
divorced from action”? We have gathered together 
principal passages ^n the subject and presented them 
before our readers with the hope that they may come to 
their own conclusion on this important point for 
themselves. 

But we have not done with it as yet. To another 
passage which is found recorded in 

causality!’ ^ Katha-Bhasya^ we now beg to 

request our readers to turn their 

attention. This passage will show that the self is a ^free 

' FtcJs KeQa-bhdsya, 1.1. Sankara has observed here that 

? This power is distinguished from 
the actions of the body, organs, manas, etc. ; it does not disintegrate 
into those activities, none of which endures. The self, as causal Power, 
does not yield to the impulsive activities, but it lies entirely outside 
these empirical series and determines them. 7^*. ^ 

^rar?i w: i gti iw 

its:.” 

* w3-*n«i, 2.2.6. 

ifit: ?ni9n'6r»f ^ 

fire: > 'w«ff5iin^re«9^iH!fif: ggnwfit- 

?nren I 
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causality’ which weighs its impulses and determines their 
activities for the realisation of its own End or purpose. 

The supreme good (^??:) and the mundane 
good (v^) are confusedly presented to the 
man. The intelligent compare the two, 
and on mature reflection discern their rela¬ 
tive value—their difPerence, the supreme 
good as worthier than the pleasurable. 

Then they adopt means to the attainment 
of the End chosen.’^ 

We thus compare, esbimate our impulses, and they, 
thus, become objects of our contemplation. A sum-total 
of feelings, impulses, etc., cannot compare, deliberate and 
control any more than each feeling and impulse separately. 
Only a free self can do so which has them, which is above 
them. In a comparison between the impulses, in a 
preference among them of what is the highest good, we 
are agents and we are free, A man thus freely makes a 
choice from among his several objects of choice and desire 
which are qualitatively higher; and ultimately chooses 
what he rationally decides to be his highest-good. If it be 
true that—I often act in opposition to what is my strongest 
desire at the present moment, it follows that my self 
acts independently of pleasure, temperament, habit, etc.— 

1 . 28 ). 

Similar remarks are found embodied in the Oita also— 
Man is man only so long as his 
antahkarana is competent to discriminate 
between right and wrong. When he is 
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unable to do so, he is debarred from 
attaining the highest of human aspira¬ 
tions. Hence at the very commencement 
he must rise above the sway of — 

ajffection for and aversion to the sense- 
objects or pleasures and pains.” He 
must restrain these natural tendencies, 
he must exert himself with vigour to 
resist these natural impulses, and then 
the action of his will is in an opposite 
direction.” 

4.1)”' 

Unrestrained desire works mischief; and urged by un¬ 
controlled desire, the man commits sin and evil. We are 
bent on selfish ends and are deluded by 'egoism*—when 
uncontrolled desire urges us to action. We must, therefore, 
bring our impulses and desires under the law of rational 
self, into the path of our positive purpose of life which we 
have deliberately selected and which has filled up our 
entire being. 


‘ The conversion of undisciplined animal nature in man into a 
disciplined, moral and virtuous character involves great effort 

effort of the whole man must be turned and concentrated 
from the natural direction to opposite direction. 

The same idea occurs in the Yedanta>bhasya also—^ 
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5. The foregoing discussion has brought into clear 
light an important truth before our 

Bort'^annot b^“the” “'“‘i- Both—the gratification of 

ultimate end or impulsive desires and the realisation 

* of the highest purpose of life—can¬ 

not be pursued by the same man as an object of desire, 
There exists a conflict between the selfish impulsive acti¬ 
vities and the realisation of the supreme purpose of life. 
Both cannot be chosen by a man^ as an object for his 
realisation. * There cannot be two ends of his life. 
Sankara has repeatedly shown that there is eternal con¬ 
flict (f^Mr) between Karma (nf4) and Jnan Unless 

a man feels disgusted (f^Kw) with the pleasure-giving 
mundane ends, he cannot choose the realisation of self as 
his supreme and only End of life. 

Sankara has expressed his own idea on the subject, 
thus ;— 

(а) I desire to attain an End which is eter¬ 
nal, imperishable and transcendental ; 
what shall I do with Karma which is 
opposite to it in its nature ? 

(б) “Light and shade cannot co-exist. Inter¬ 

ests in outward activities and interests in 
the inner self are mutually exclusive. 

The dualism between the spheres of virtue 
and prudence is an irreducible dualism 
whose rival claims it is impossible to 
adjust.’’ 

(c) “ Unless our mind is turned away from 
the mundane objects, we are unable to 


* This is the notorioua against which Sankara has 

written so much. 

26 
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devote it to the realisation of the self. 
You cannot desire both—the outward 
objects and the inner self at the same 
moment. There is conflict between the 
two courses.” 

{d) In the world people revel with mundane 
goods. It is not so with the wise whose 
revels are centred in the self alone. For 
the unwise, there are many pleasures due 
to the sense-objects. But to the wise, 
their sole rejoicing proceeds from the self.” 

{e) A distinction has been made between 
Jnana-nishtha () and Karma- 
nishtha Vedic works are 

intended for him only who has desires. 
The renunciation of these works is enjoin¬ 
ed on him who seeks only the self.” 

{/) ‘‘ He who wishes to reach the eastern sea, 

cannot have the same road that the man 
who wishes to go to the western sea choos¬ 
es. The difference between the knowledge 
() and works ( ^4 ) is as wide as 
between a mountain and a mustard-seed.” 

{g) ** Emancipation being the result of know¬ 
ledge, how can a man desire the result 
of works ? 


^ (a) “ tn# I it 

wff: M ? ” (?5° 1.2.12) | 

(h) “ it to: i 

ftfhmi; otRt mfirq i it 

TOTiiqt g 3.1.4) | 
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We need not quote further passages. The passages 
quoted above all declare what really worked in the mind of 
Sankara^ and what led him to make a distinction between 
and ^—knowledge and works. His purpose was 
not that we are to renounce all works—even the higher 
moral virtues ;—and, as we shall presently see, he was 
not advocating inertia. These and other similar passages 
clearly indicate the truth that there can be only one 
ultimate End of life. and both cannot constitute 
the supreme End. Karma done to secure mundane 
pleasure or goods and Jnana t^T*T), i.e,, the realisation 
of the self—cannot both be the ultimate ends of life. 

Sankara thus contrasts the result of the two—Jnana 
(^9f) and Karma (w^) : 

If you desire the realisation of the self as 
your highest end, how can you choose 
works or ? For, works or Karma 


(i^ 1.6.1) I 

(^-vn, 4.1) | 

(d) “ I 5T ; 

7.25.2) \ 

(^^W^2.11). 

(/) 9^^^* f5fJifrnTt:,inf?r^5f wr- 

mim 1 ) m, 

18.56) I 

(g) “ i ’sn’i, fansnwTf^c^T- 

18.66) i 
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can be chosen only for the following 
purposes :— 

(i) You can choose Karma, if you are desirous 
of producing something which is as yet 
non-existent But as the self is 

what is already in you eternally existent, 

—how can Karma produce it ? 

(n) If you desire to reach a place or an object, 
you must perform certain activities or 
Karma for it (^tw). But the self is what 
is always within your reach, no Karma is 
needed at all for it. 

(m) For the purpose of effecting a change or 
transformation to a thing, work or Karma 
may prove necessary But as the 

self is beyond change, as it is subject to 
no transformation—is immutable—Karma 
is out of place here. 

(tv) If you desire to effect purification to your 
mind or something else, work or Karma 
proves useful for the purpose 
But what would action do to the self 
which is always pure 

Now, from the foregoing discussion it follows that 
there can be but one object of our desire, one supreme 
end of our life, and that is—the realisation of the self. 
And works or Kiirmas are only needed for the purification 
of our mind or antahkarana. 


^ ride Vedanta-Bh&sya, 1-1-4, and Brihad4ranyaka-bli4sja, 3-3-1, 
and other placet for this diaouMion, 
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6. We have seen above that we are naturally selfish 
beings. We seek always the gi*ati- 

The place of higher fication of our pleasure, to appropriate 
altruistic Karmas: . 

and their needs. ' which to ourselves, we do not hesitate 

to work mischief to others. Our mind 

is, by nature, filled with desire for agreeable objects 

and aversion to disagreeable——and driven by 

these impulses, we work blindly Bor our selfish^ends and 

often quarrel with others to secure pleasure to ourselves. 

It is absolutely necessary, therefore, for us to purify 

our mind from these selfish desires and inclinations, and to 

free it from their influences. Unless this purification can 

be effected, the realisation of the self is out of the question. 

The purification of the mind or antahkarana can be 
effected by restraining these egoistic impulses and 
tendencies to action (negatively), and by performing 
higher kinds of works (positively). By exerting ourselves 
always for the good of the community and by the per¬ 
formance of unselfish and disinterested works, our mind 
may become gradually free from selfish passions and 
desires; and when these impurities are thus removed, it is 
prepared for the supreme realisation. But a caution is 
needed here. These unselfish works ought not to be done, 
nay they cannot be done—as ^?id«-in-themselves. As there 
can only be one supreme End, viz,, the realisation of the 
self which is the only object of our desire; higher dis¬ 
interested works can be done only as a means of helping 
that realisation. This, in brief, is the view of Sankara. 

Works done with impulsive and selfish motives have 
been condemned in the Vedanta, as Sakdma^Jcarmas. 
And as such works have always been looked upon 
as the source of bondage, with a view to supplant 
and supersede these self-seeking activities, higher 
diaiuterested kinds of works have been prescribed and the 
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aspirants after emancipation are called upon to 

diligently perform such works. These higher works are 
considered indispensable for the purification of the mind 
or infested as it is with selfish impulses 

and desires. ^ And as these are done for emancipating the 
mind from the influence of <he lower natural tendencies, 
which would ultimately lead to the realisation of the true 
self, these works cannot prove a bondage. If, however, 
the supreme end is forgotten, and these are done 
as ends-in-themselves, only then they will prove a 
bondage. 


An idea prevails among many that in Sankara^s 
System of Vedanta no room has 
dis^nsable^ for ^puri- works and that his aim 

(works altogether. 

To our mind, this is an idea which 
cannot be accepted and which must be condemned 
as erroneous, with all the emphasis which we can 
command. We have said above that as our mind 
is naturally swayed by selfish passions and desires, it 
needs purification in order to prepare it finally for 
the realisation of the ultimate End which constitutes 
the only object of our desire. How this purification 
is to be executed will appear from the following 


(a) When a man performs higher kinds of 
woris (Nitya-karmas or obligatory works), 
his mind or antahkarana, unsoiled by 


(^o w®, 3.1.8) | 

“ WT ft wvrft ^r?nrfw:, ftqfhwfeqfw T 

(Hw* 4.8) I 
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desire for results,—-without attachment 
and longing for results—becomes regene- 
rated and pure. When thus purified, the 
mind bec^omes fit for contemplation of the 
self. Thus the man whose mind has 
been purified by the performance of 
obligatory works and who is 

thus prepared to acquire the self-realisa¬ 
tion, may gradually attain to JnSna- 
nisth& (the fiual End).” 

(^) The three higher kinds of action should 
be performed; for, they cause purity 
in those who have no desire for fruits... 
These actions should be performed by a 
seeker of liberation, though they form 
the cause of bondage in the case of one 
who has an attachment for the actions 
and a desire for their fruits.^^ 

(c) The seekers of liberation must perform 
ritual works and other obligatory duties 
without any longing for the fruits of 
such works. When performed, the works 
prove useful as a means to the birth of 
spiritual regeneration of the mind 

(rf) He who is free from a desire for the 
fruits of action and performs action as 
a bounden duty (Nitya-karmas)—not 
as a K&mya-karma; he who performs 
actions thus, is superior to those who 

perform action in a different spirit. 

One who is devoted to action abandoning 
attachment for the results of action— 
performs for the purification of the mind 
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(w^) is said to be a SanySsin and a 
Jogin.” 

{e) Works are meant for the purification 
of the mind. Selfish desires and passions 
are impediments to self-realisation. Un¬ 
selfish prescribed duties when not done 
with self-seeking motives remove these 
impediments, effect purification of the 
mind, and thus help the final realisation.^’^ 

We need not multiply instances. Such observations 
are to be found everywhere in the Vedanta works. The 
readers will judge for themselves if such observations at 
all favour the idea of inertia prevalent among the critics 
of the Sankara’s theory. We find Sankara everywhere 
teaching that higher works which are described as Nitya- 
karmas must be done for the purification of the mind. 


‘ (a) ^ 

I 

” (flt® wo, 18.10) I 
(b) “ ^ 

” (^to w®, 18.5 and 6) | 


I. 

wfi?" 


(c) wrfirowsy wpfitFcT 

(to ^f«, 3-4.27 and 3 etc.) 

(d) “ ff ^ wrfcT i 

vrrfw: .^ i fts ?Tf^ ? ^fq i 

w^vm^w WBDT^, ^ qr ’ 

” (^® W®, 3-l 5 and intro.) | 

(e) “ i tr 

wwTit tfq;^* I ... qt Tm w ^rit- 

I qt iE[qr- 

iw gf i q qfa ; ” (»• wo, 4.422) I 
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But a word of caution is again necessary. These are never 
to be performed as an End, i.e,, as an object of desire. 
For, as we have seen, there can only be one object of 
desire,—one End| viz,, the realization of the true self. 


As a corollary to the above proposition, we may 
(II) Wh K mention here another fact. The 

Section of the Yeda reader will find an objection raised by 
not useless. Sankara himself in several places of 

his works that—if the self-realisation be the only End 
which we must pursue, all works necessarily become useless. 
And the work-section of the Veda—in which 

rules and prescriptions have been elaborately laid down for 
the performance of works—does also prove utterly value¬ 
less. To meet this objection, Sankara replies :— 


** Only the selfish works (Sakdmakarmas) 
are to be considered useless. The higher 
disinterested works (Nityakarmas) have 
always a value in the Vedanta; they are 
never to be considered useless. For they 
are meant for the purification of the mind. 
Disinterested works always help the 
realisation of the self.’’' 


The reply suggested by Sankara in his 
commentary on the Gitd is still more 
valuable and deserves our particular con¬ 
sideration —** Our theory does not lead 
to the conclusion that the sruti teaching 


htw, 1.1) i 

26 
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,,works provjes useless. For, by restraining 
the> first natural activities one after the 
other, and thereby gradually inducing 
j fresh and higher activities, it serves to 
create an aspiration to reach the innermost 
selfr^ 

>.From these passages the readers will find a very clear 
enunciation of Sankara’s position about the works. It 
is not true that works have no place in his philosophy and 
that he considered all works as fetters. On the contrary, 
higher and higher works, as we have just seen, must 
always be performed—^o long as we have not reached 
the final End where all works, all our duties, find their 
completion and highest fulfilment— 

^ ’’— (t® HI®, 4.3.14; ; 

“ W, 

I ’ 

(sfto ww, 15.20) I 

But here we must remind the readers of the note of 
warning which Sankara had sounded. No works, however 
high their nature, should be done as an end-in-itself ; no 
work ought to be made an object of your desire (^r 
For^ as an object of desire, work will constitute itself as an 
end. Wherefore it is that, everywhere it has been laid 


iT«iiir?»rT6T^<5fif ” (^t® ht®, 18,66) i 

Again sf. “ % WfKttTCfN- 

” (flt® »n®, 18,66) | 
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doWDi that works are not to be performed with a desire 
for their fruits Since, there can only be 

one object of desire, one ultimate End of life. Works 
ought not to be aba’ndoned— 

“ if fUf 18 ,& 

They must be done for the purification of our mind— 

which is full of impure thoughts and tendencies to 
activity. Only they must not be done as ends-in-them- 
selves—as if they possess a primary and independent value • 
in themselves. But their performance is always in¬ 
dispensably needed as a means ; they must be 

utilised by us, so that they may prove useful for the 
ultimate purpose we have in view, the realisation of ■ 
the final goal. The works, nay—everything of the world- 
have value, as they exist alongside of the Atmd, bat 
only BO far as they are used by us—how we use them— 

“ (fo vfTo, 4.5.15).” 

(^» ^rr®, 1.11). 

55^1 wf^tT ’’ (%® 3.4.27).* 


(%o W®, 3. 3. 12) [Here stands in contrast with 

nsefnl as means, if not as an End.] 

* All the good and disinterested works and virtues are means useful 
for the realisation of the final End. They are to be looked upon as 
instruments which we must use as helps 

to the realisation of the self. They have value, only beoanso they are 
utilised hj the self for its own purpose. 

“ ft int. 
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In this way, by the performance of disinterested higher 
works, the man is regenerated from 
^‘^resenerate undisciplined ‘animality ’ 

to the disciplined ‘ rationality * 
(%^), In the Brihadaranyaka, the 
yielding of the mind to the natural inclinations and 
instincts has been called as Ashura-bhfiva 
and the doing of higher disinterested works for the good 
of the community, under the prescriptions of the shfistras, 
with higher and unselfish purposes and inclinations has 
been designated as Deva-bb&va If men follow 

passively the natural bents of their mind and permit them 
to become the sole guide of their life, they are no higher 
than animals. But if they obey the injunctions of ihe 
s&stras and work for social good and public utility—such 
disinterested motives and works will exalt them to the 
higher attributes of benevolent gods This high 

lesson the Vedanta teaches. How to make men possessors 
of godly qualities while on earth is the aim of Vedanta. 
Bat here again the Vedanta has not stopped. Its ultimate 
aim is to carry the man beyond the world to final realisa¬ 
tion and to fulfil his transcendental destiny. 


7. We have said that the higher forms of works-— 


Higher, disinterested 
works cannot be hy* 
postatised as an End, 
Two reasons stated. 


Nityakarmas—works done with dis¬ 
interested motives cannot be treated 
as ends-in-tbemselves, but always as 


They are to be used 
as a means. 


means —as a sddhana useful, 

through the purification of mind, for 


the attainment of tbe true self which is our ultimate End. 


TO r— flhimiiwiTwnt *ni^: i 
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If, however, these works are treated as ends, as is generally 
done, some serious consequences will follow. Let us 
consider these consequences now. 

We are all members of a social whole. We belong to 
Varndsrama-community, of which we are the members. 
Certain rules and laws we find recorded in the sdstras for 
our guidance. These laws are authoritative for us; 
because they form the collective experiences and opinions 
of the best selves of the community. It is generally held 
that certain rules and acts which have been evolved within 
the community for its own preservation, are imposed 
upon its individual members, so that each of them may 
observe and act up to these rules. Thus the preservation 
or the good of the community becomes the tnd for which 
the individual members live and act. These actions 
are known as Varndsrama-Dharma and we must 

all perform these Dharmas or duties for the good of the 
Varndsrama-community, of which we, as members, form 
parts. Its prescriptions and its prohibitions 

are all binding upon us which each of us must obey. 
This is the generally accepted and usual view with regard 
to Varnasrama-Dbarma. The individuals can have no 
other purpose in their life, but to perform these duties 
or Dharmas. Regarded in this way the individuals have 
only an instrumental value;—they are reduced to a 
machine somehow constructed to produce certain works 
beyond themselves, for the good of the community. They 
exist for these duties which they owe to the community of 
which they form quite an insignificant part; they have 
value only for these works. The community thus annexes 
the individuals to itself. The moral value of the indivi« 
duals entirely depends upon their works—their service— 
their utility—to the community as a whole. Their moral 
criterion is judged only by some outward result which 
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thay csn produce. The individual is thus entirely' resolved 
into-his works. If the outwavd works are regarded as 
ends in themselves, such inevitable consequence is bound 
to follow. 

Biit this cannot be the right view of the works. 
Sankara urges his objections against this view of the 
works thus— 

He points out— 

(I) Man cannot be made an object of com¬ 
mand from outside. Man is 

not a to be passively moulded and 

shaped from outside. ‘ He may be 
persuaded from the inner side, not 
controlled passively from the outside. 

Sankara has told us that— 

Man chooses his end according to 
his own light. The Sdstras only present 
before him the lower and higher lines of 
conduct, but do not compel him to select 
a particular course of action. The Sdstras 
do not mould the man to their own ideas 
of good; they can only appeal to bis inner 
self.? 


' Vide Ved. bhasya, 3.2.21 and 2.3.48. “ 

\ uTf I ” (3.2.21). 

TOfW ’€nvrm1^ ’’ (v® W®, 2.1.20). Hence, how can you say 

thatithe rules prescribed by the community (through its Slstras) are 
the ends to which the man is entirely subordinated ? As if the man is a 
mift msatii for the'performs woe of these presorib'Sd ddtiefif'Ws his 
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t (II) Again, Sankara points oat that the 
ideas of good works * (virtues) and ^ bad 
works (vices) evolved within the com- 
munitj cannot be regarded as endi in 
themselves. For, he flays, we find the 
ideas of virtue and vice in a particular 
epoch of society differ from the ideas of 
virtue and vice in the next or another 
epoch.^ Again, ‘‘in the same epoch of 
the community different people select 
different works as ends.^’ “What are 
looked upon as good works in a particular 
time and place are regarded otherwise 
in a different time and place.’’* 

(Ill) It is also laid down in the Vedanta- 
bhasya that “in the progressively higher 
and higher worlds, the virtues and viees 
are being evolved in higher and higher 
forms ,up to Brahma^loka where theyaie 
perfected.”^ 

^ (t®HT<>, 4.3.16) | “fTOT-‘€m” 

» virtues |. 

«T I...5T I. 

3.4.62) { 

• *' qm wf; 

qqr (...wrfq 

(%• vn*, 1.1.4) 1 
flWqfft ” (^o, 3.1,25) I 

• wf9 em rrfot- 
*’(t®, 1.1;4). 
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All these olearly show that virtues (and vioes) are con¬ 
stantly evolving in higher and higher forms^ and they 
are constantly growing with the progressively growing 
communities and the worlds. They cannot therefore be 
regarded as the ultimate end of life. 

We can do no better than to repeat in this place the 
utterances of Sai^ara himself which embody his general 
views on the Varn&srama-duties These 

remarks are important and we invite particular attention 
of our readers to them. These remarks bring the relation 
between the higher karmas and Jndna (grsf) very 

forcibly home to the mind; and the valuable bearing 
which the works have upon the self-realisation stands 
palpably revealed. Sankara writes— 


These duties, respectively enjoined on 
the several castes, lead, when rightly 
performed, to swarga as their natural 

result . But from the operation of 

a new cause, a higher result accrues; viz., 
worshipping the Lord (i?^) by perform¬ 
ing bis duty, man attains perfection, 
through his being qualified for the Jndna- 
nisthfi.'^ ^ 


(Gitft-bh^ya, 18,44.46.) 


Can this perfection be attained directly 
by the mere performance of one’s duty ? 
No ;—how then f .The perfection 
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accruing in worshipping the Lord through 
one*s own duties qualifies the aspirant for 
the Jnana-nishtha which culminates in 

Moksha’" (18-56).^ 

In this manner— 

the works which are held as a bondage 
are converted into a means for self^ 
realisation.'^ ^ 

From these observations, we can now conclude that 
the works (Karma) when regarded as ends^ as objects of 
desire—do prove a bondage^ and they come into conflict 
with the Jndna (i.e,^ the self-realisation). But taken 
as a meansy and used as such, this conflict between 

them vanishes, and instead of offering opposition to Jnftna, 
the works prove a very useful ally— 

vfy 3.3.1) I 

The right, therefore, of Karma as separate and rival 
interests, as rival ends-in-themselves—must die; because 
Karma is superseded and included in one supreme interest 
or end of life. All works thus become aw element in this 
one interest, and organic to this one central purpose.* 


18.45). 

* Of. iTiq^ ^ ^ wRri uonq 

‘iftwsft’ *’ (t« «Tro, 4 .I.I 6 ). And also cf. 

«?T—irfirwqrfT^tr^f^ 

‘ * OTfir (%• w®, 4.1.18). 

27 
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All works now become the medium, the vehicle, the 
opportunity, for the realisation, in and through them, of 
the spiritual purpose— * 

“ ^ 1 ” 4.33. 

8. The foregoing discussion has brought us to the 
conclusion that the life of higher 

What then is % ^ i j 

outstanding relation works—of unselhsh virtuous deeds, 

Kr Kar^ ultimate goal of human 

tnas point to the life, Virtuous deeds possess value 
Transcendental goal. . , , • -i 

m that they purge our mind from 

selfish, self-seeking propensities which know no other 
higher end than gratification of the sense-pleasures, and 
thus to prepare it for the realisation which alone consti¬ 
tutes the ultimate goal of our life. One deed of virtue 
leads to another, which again leads to a still higher deed 
of virtue and so on perpetually. Sankara has pointed out 
that one work done is succeeded by another work which 
awaits you for its accomplishment ^ Moral or virtuous 
life is therefore a life of incessant endeavours for, 
and aspirations after, higher and higher virtues 
which cannot be completed here under mundane conditions. 
It is, thus, a life of constant progress; it is marked 
by incessant advancement from lower to higher deeds \ 
such a life therefore cannot itself be an end but always 
points to the End, to a goal beyond where all its aspira¬ 
tions after higher and higher goode will reach their 
fulfilment and complete satisfaction. ^ Thus, the human 


” (^0 Hfo, 4,3.14). 

^iT I m i 
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life of virtue will reach its perfection in a Transcendental 
goal which is the End towards which it is perpetually 
moving^ 

We have seen before that the performance of higher 
works and virtuous deeds is not an end in itself—is not 
the ultimate goal of human life. These virtuous deeds are 
needed for the purification of our mind from selfish pro¬ 
pensities and tendencies and for constant preparation for 
the ultimate End. The higher works, in this way, prove 
to be an indirect cause for the attainment of Mukti or the 
final goal.^ They cannot directly produce Mukti ; for, in 
that case, these works would themselves become the ulti¬ 
mate End. The readers will realise that Sankara^s position 
in this respect remains logically unassailable. As the 
ultimate goal is transcendent, no mundane works or attri¬ 
butes can have power to directly produce it.* For, in that 


i 

^ ^ ^ (transcendentel 

goal) When the works 

are not ends in themselves, the End must be beyond them to which they 
lead; moral ideal is not an absolute and self-sufficient ideal, but it is a 
progress to the supreme or perfect End. 

I 9<«rr xrr^: 

^ ‘ ’ (progressively higher and higher) 

^ ” (5(» WT®, 7- 26- 2) | “ ^ 

” 4.4.9 (f®). 

® There must therefore always be a negative relation between the 
mundane life (and its works) and its transcendental goal (towards 
which it moves and where it will be perfected). Yet it is the same Iffe. 
This mundane life would become transformed into supra-mundane life. 

” (i®, 4.4.2), 
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case, what is transcendent would become merely mundane { 
—the distinction between the two worlds or lives would 
disappear: the mundane works would themselves become 
the final end or goal: mere performance of higher works 
would give us perfection, and moral life, as it is known to 
us here, will cease. In the system of Sankara, ethical or 
moral progress points to a transcendental goal beyond, 
where the infinite aspirations after higher and higher deeds 
will reach final satisfaction and all our higher and higher 
desires and aspirations reach final fulfilment.^ Thus, 
morality or ethics ends in religion, in the Vedanta system; 
it cannot be pursued for its own sake. Ethics, without 
religion for its fulfilment, is incomplete. Hence we find 
that the lifers End cannot be realised ultimately, merely 
by the performance of civic duties or ’•* which we 

have already considered. All the lifers dntiei reach their 
final fulfilment in a higher life than this, i.e,, in a trans- 
cendetal goal.— 


' “ jmr^...5Tfci:qrT i ^ 

2.1.14) i... 

“ ^ ” (4.3.14). 

• In Vedanta-bhasya, 4. 3. 14, it is shown that mere performance of 
■ooial duties is not sufficient. Life cannot be made 

perfect here by doing civic works. For, there is no completion of our 
works in this world. One work accomplished finds other works waiting 
for their accomplishment and so on. Such is the characteristic of the 
mundane life. All our duties can reach their final accomplishment 
only when the Transcendental goal, t.e., Brahman is reached. 

qqfv; I ” Similar arguments occur in the Gita-bhasya also. 
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^ I ”. 

(ifto «To, 15.20), 

“ qf? fsi'q^, ‘q3fT=n^’ 

vm' I ... 

qrw5!nw«I 54qf?t...q ‘ara’ 

»Tqf>t«w' I (q^o VTT®, 4.1.2). 


9. We are now in a position to enumerate some of the 


A rapid survey of 
the position thus far 
reached. 

Moral endeavour 
passes into a higher 
fulfilment and is com¬ 
pleted in the Trans¬ 
cendental goal. 


higher virtues, ethical and moral 
qualities, the cultivation of which has 
been deemed useful for the realisation 
of the self, through the purification of 
the mind. But before we proceed to 
do so, it may be found instructive to 


make a rapid survey of the entire position which we have 
tried to sketch in the preceding pages. 


Man is, we have found, naturally a selfish and egoistic 
being, seeking the gratification of his own pleasure and 
depriving others of it; and all his activities are impelled 
by impulsive, self-seeking motives. As man is thus sub¬ 
ject to sensibility, he commits sin and evil, under 
its influence. But man is also a higher being in whom 
God has been revealed, and a life of infinite Divine 
possibility is implanted in him, and this is the true man 
within him. Man is thus endowed with a discriminative 
knowledge of right and wrong.— 


‘‘ The ignorant, natural man regards desire 
as a friend at the time when 
he thirsts for objects. The mind, when 
allowed to be engrossed in the thoughts of 
various pleasurable objects, loses its dis¬ 
criminative knowledge of the self and the 
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not-self and turns towards the sense- 
objects.” But as man is a rational animal, 
he must bring his impulses under the law 
of the rational self which those desires 
envelop. In fact, he exerts himself 
actively with vigour to resist and control 
such impulses and consequently his action 
is in an opposite direction— 

Sankara further observes— 

Man is man only so long as his Antak- 
karana is competent to discriminate 
between right and wrong. When he is 
unable to do so he is debarred from 
attaining the highest of human aspirations 
Hence at the very 
commencement, he must rise above the 
sway of —affection for and 

aversion to sense objects of pleasure and 
pain. He must restrain these natural 
tendencies by means of their enemyy 
by actively cultivating the virtues, which 
are the enemies of love and 

aversion.” 

When the man, thus, cultivates these ethical and moral 
virtues^ he is no longer subject to his own nature (toSt). 
These virtues are the means for attaining the 


wfif” (ifto Hio, 2-63). 

(human free-will) JTfrfci: ^ 

« paaaivo here)...;^^gi|; XHT 

ftiwrfir, fW ^ (actively free) 

w«, 3.34). 
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self-knowledge which is his highest end.^ Natural ^ 
creates the idea of separateness or exclusiveness; but as 
these are supplanted by the moral virtues, his true unity 
with his fellow-beings will gradually remove this idea of 
exclusiveness.^ The term (Daivi-Sampat) used in 

the Gita covers under it the virtues which man must 
cultivate in the place of the natural selfish impulses for 
which the term (Asuri-Sampat) has been used.® 

These virtues have been described as— 

‘‘the virtues leading to liberation from 
Samsdra.” 

Is it not, we ask, wrong, in the face of all these 
remarks of Sankara, to suppose—as has been supposed by 
many—that the Vedanta “ insists upon the emptying of 
the human mind, making it a barren desert?” Is it not 
wrong to hold that “ no moral virtues are taught in the 
Vedanta” and that “ all actions are treated as a bondage 
and therefore liberation from this bondage is the goal or 
aim of the Vedanta ? ” 

From what has been stated above, the readers must 
have seen that such remarks as these^ do the greatest 
injustice to Sankara’s own views and his writings. 

* These are called as WT®, 12.13) and they are means 

of the highest realisation. 

HI®, 13.7). 

“ ” (^Y® w®, 13-12). 

® ^rY jmr ” (3iiY® 16-5). 

“ t«n: ^^11, ” ^® w®, 16-1). 

* For other similar remarks, vide p. 178 of this book where they 
are quoted. 
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Man cannot find final satisfaction of his self in any 
„ . , . earthly and temporal order of thin&re. 

Transcendental good He seeks m Brahman the fulfilment 
satisfies man. good he is trying to realise in 

his own life. The supreme good —which is work¬ 

ing and revealing itself in the worldly objects,—of which 
they are but imperfect manifestations—is the highest end 
of human pursuits. The higher and lower objects are 

therefore only the proximate ends and these can be made 
to be embraced and included in the supreme End. But as 
Brahman transcends the temporal order of things, man must 
not rest satisfied with these lesser ends, but must move 
through them for a final realisation of the supreme 
good 

^ ’srrw 1,4.8. 

The self-realisation, therefore, is the lifers highest End. 
This End, says Sankara, which has been deliberately 

chosen, must be steadily kept in view and resolutely 
maintained against all other partial interests and ends.^ 
For, it is only when one perceives the End of knowledge 
that one will endeavour to cultivate the attributes which 
are the means of attaining that knowledge.® The inner 
purity of the mind consists of the removal from it of 

” (l° HT®, 1.4.8). 

€1% wfir, 

. ” 

(fo ^p, 1.4.8), 

iT?rw: ^ ’’ (ft® 13. ll). 
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the stain of attachment and other passions (TnT-i^rTft[), 
by cultivating the ideas that are inimical to them.' 
‘‘ These attributes or moral virtues are conducive to 
knowledge. What are opposed to these, w., pride, hypo¬ 
crisy, ignorance, cruelty, insincerity, impatience—should be 
shunned as tending to bondage and samsdraJ^^^ 

A glance at these ' moral virtues ’ as elaborated and 
explained by Sankara in his commentaries on the Git^ and 
the Upanishads will convince one of their social or 
dvic character^ and their inestimable value will be found in 
our daily and hourly dealings with our fellow-beings. If 
one fails or neglects to cultivate these virtues, the purifica¬ 
tion of the mind or inner organ which is naturally vitiated 
by impure thoughts and impulsive tendencies would be 
hindered and the possibility of self-expansion and self- 
realisation would be debarred. 


10. We now proceed to give below a list of these 


Ethical virtues and 
altruistic deeds— 

enumerated in four 
main groups: 


virtues (^-^) and must rest content 
with referring our readers to the 
elaborate explanation of each of the 
factors constituting this list, as given 


in the commentaries of Sankara. 


The ethical or moral virtues to be cultiva¬ 
ted are— 


(^o.^T) 13.7) i “ 

VWT ” w®, 4.8) I 

fin?4, qftvcwm 13.11) \ 

28 
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The fini growp ci moral viitaes deaeribed 
by Fa/tn^alt in his Yoga^pkilosophy is thia— 

Before we proceed to explain this group; we should 
iike to invite our readers* attention to the remarks made 
iy M^dhusbdana when elaborating the commentaries of 
Sankara on the moral virtues enumerated in the Git&. 
Madhhsfidana observes to the effect that this group of 
tnoral virtues together with the two other groups given in 
the Gitd—form three groups and all these must be 
cultivated. These virtues properly cultivated and 
developed would remove and supplant ' the natural evil 
desires and gradually create the healthy 

idea of our unity with our fellow-beings. 

NoWj to explain the first yronjp stated aheve^ 

^ or sympathy is the identity of feeling 
with the object of the emotion which one 
experiences on seeing happiness or misery. 

If we see one happy, our feeling must be 
identical. Compassion (^iRTiT) is the same 
feeling for misery of whatever kind. It 
implies, besides the emotion, action^ on 

' C/* here observations—“ m ^ firPHTT— 

I I I 

sanitara himeeTf aho expresses 

the same idea ‘‘ ?Wrr...W 

TOfirw: w:—^•3^)- 

• *b r 4Tr^^ » ‘wd 

* 7 
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ihm part of him who feels the emotioDi as 
lies in his power. Oomplaoency 
w joy at the sight of yirtae aixl the 
saorifiees inctdental to its practice. As to 
vioe whidi enters so largely in the composi¬ 
tion of the human society, the least that 
one should do is entire indifference (w9wt). 
If be can help to cure the one and remove 
the other, it is sacrifice of a superior kind ; 
hot generally indifference is the best 
attitode to maintain.” ^ 

(i) The second gnmp of moral virtues is given 
and explained in Gitd-bhdsya IS.7-11— 
Abeenoe of self-esteem and self-assertion ; 
doing no injury to any living being, and 
not being affected when others have done 
any injury; inner purity * consisting in 
the removal from the mind of the stain 
of attachment and other passions; 
diieetio^, to the right path, of the body 
and its organs which are naturally 
attracted in all directions; thinking of 
what evil there is in birth, age, disease and 
death ; non-attachment to things which 
may form object of attachment; constant 


' This explanation is mainly taken from the Yoga-Sutra ** of 

Patanjali edited by Manilal Nabhnbhai Dvivedi. 

• Truthfulness (us}) conduct, speech and mind—is a most 
iibpoMilil virtne stated in other IJpanishads. 

“ i ” 

hto. i “ frw-*iraT-*cratsiT?:-?n(ng?i- 
»n-» 3.1.6. 
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equanimity consisting in not being 
jubilant over attaining the desirable and 
in not chafing on attaining the undesir¬ 
able ; the society of disciplined men^ 
because such society is an aid to self- 
realisation and distaste for society of 
ordinary undisciplined men,^^ * 

(c) The Third group is embodied in Git&- 
bh&sya^ 16.1.3— 

Abandonment of deception, dissimu¬ 
lation, falsehood and the like, in all our 
practical transactions; reflection and re¬ 
cognition of the true nature of things 
; concentration through the 
subjugation of the senses; constant 
steadiness of our attitude; abstaining 
from injury to sentient beings ; speaking 
of things as they are without giving 
utterance to what is unpleasant or false; 
suppression of anger arising when reviled 
or beaten; compassion to those in suffer¬ 
ing; absence of fickleness.” ^ 

II—I 

N. j5.— “ fMWrt TOT ie r p?t q <BK%<e ii<i ” i 

® This is Vide p. 182, note. 
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(d) It has been laid down as a general prin¬ 
ciple that those characteristics in the dis¬ 
position and conduct, which have grown 
habitual and natural with a Mukta, 

a man who has already realised the ulti¬ 
mate good are to be considered as the 
S&dhanas for a Mumukshu, i.e., an aspirant 
after self-realisation. With diligence and 
good care these are to be constantly 
cultivated as virtues by him.^ 

(e) The surrender of the self to the supreme 
self (i.e., Brahman) and meditation on His 
Swarupa. A man cannot hope to be 
Mukta, unless Brahman’s grace falls upon 


11.55. 

N.B.—All these virtues have been mentioned in all the Opanishad- 
bhasyas also. 

c/-—“ wn?n«r?f'T 

w°, 4.8), 

‘ i. 

” (^l-® »n°, 12.20) | 

»mTf»rsrtf?9r’sw—^ 9itjT^ 

'3^ ” (13.6) i ^jnip^:...T??R5Tt 

NHakantha explains this idea thus— * 

“ ^ fWI. ” Nflakantha’s notes 

on 12-20.) Some of the habitual characteristics of a Mukta are given 
in Gita, oh. 12.13-19— 

' ^ II ^ g: i srPi ^ 

w *n*trmTOt:”—fBofis i 
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hiiDi unless He helps him giMiously in 
the task” *— 

“ ftWfSN *’ (%® ^n^ 2.3.41), 

In connection with the cultivation of these ethical 
virtues^ Sankara has remarked at one place that these 
virtues cannot be developed in a day or two^ but it requires 
time to gradually make them more and more matured 
(crftVT^), developed and perfected. So long as these are 
not perfected, the self-realisation would remain incomplete. 
It is necessary therefore to make life-long endeavours 
towards the maturity and perfection of these virtues, so 
that man may gain a thorough and perfect mastery over 
the impulsive self such that his true self 

may be realised in it.^ 

(j^) For the completion of the list on the moral virtues, 
we must mention here the fact that the list 
includes in it the performance of certain ritual 
works — Yajnas —which, when done with 

a higher motive for the final realisation, eertainly 
help the purification of the mind 

which forms the object of all other higher 
works or virtues. 


ferftfw 1 

faOM mi, 

3.2,5) I “ 4^ '%rP5Ry to i 

.frot qw 18.62) i 

‘‘W wt Rsrei: 

10 . 11 ) | “ 

” (t"" 3.2.24) I 

* “ ^n^ftrqftqrqrtfpr^, vfuqwftfNor, 

wrrftwr^ qft t ftTO Tt fii wf*T- 
mcT ‘ * 

(t.e., "snnprfwrwT) m°, 18.55) | 
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The views of Sankara on the Yajnas will appear 
in the following paragraphs wheire we have gathered 
together bis o|»nions, for the benefit of our readers 


Certain portions of those Upanishads 
which are regarded as most reliable and 
ancient are found to contain discussions 
about the manner in which Yajnas are to 
be performed. This shows that 
is not really antagonistic to the 
as some scholars hold. The former has an 
intimate relation to the latter, and far 
from being hostile it forms a necessary 
part of the latter. There is no real conflict 
between the two sections of the Veda. 
The purpose of the rituals is to 'purify 
the mind—exclusively and deeply 
engrossed in the attachment for the 
pleasure-giving sensible objects,^ so as to 
prepare it for the dawn of perfect 
knowledge. The actions which are done 
from a lower motive for the enjoyment of 
pleasure^ and which have only selfish and 
self-seeking ends—have been condemned 
as iSakdma, Those who are naturally 
selfish and are deeply absorbed in the 
sensual pleasures and worldly objects^ can¬ 
not at once be raised to the cantemplation 
of an ideal which is exalted beyond all 
sensual conditions. Their minds are to be 
gradually worked upon by the gradual 


r»WT *’ (’Iw w°. 8) I 
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change of the ideal to which they are 
attached.^ 

Three different ideals for three different 
classes of people according to three 
distinct types of culture received by them 
have been laid down side by side in the 
Rig-Veda* ; and these three types of 
people are to be found, we believe, in every 
stage of society.— 

(a) Those who travelled on the lowest plane 
and whose mind could not and did not 
receive any spiritual culture, and who had 
desires and longings for self-seeking plea¬ 
sures, worshipped the gods; and to these, 
the gods appeared endowed with sensible 
attributes and each seemed to have a 
distinct existence of its own and each 
capable of fulfilling the desires of the 
devotees. 

(i) But to the people of higher types, these 
gods appeared not as self-existing and 
independent entities, but only manifesta¬ 
tions of one Power working within them 


'sriqfiTc^, 

8.1.1; 7.1.1). 

Of. “ «r fY ifr^Tfw i cfor:, ^ 

^ 1 , 11 . 

‘ Vide our Introduotion appended to the third Yolume of our work, 
** Upanishader Upade4a ” in which various arguments from th6 Rig- 
Yeda have been collected and disoulssed in snpport of this position; 
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and realising its purpose in and through 
these manifestations. For these, the Veda 
has enjoined ‘^conjunction of work with 
knowledge ” 

((?) But there are still higher types of people 
to whom, owing to the superior spiritual 
culture they received through good works 
done in the previous states of existence, 
the Veda holds out the ideal of Brahman 
—both immanent and transcendent—and 
for these, no ritual duties were thought 
useful and necessary, but only the exer¬ 
cise and repetition of contemplation, 
altruistic thoughts and works, cultivation 
of moral virtues (‘wf^Twrf^’) were deemed 
as the only mean$ for the attainment of this 
ideal. has, thus, its own efficacy 

and purpose and is not in any way con¬ 
flicting and antagonistic to the 
We tor these reasons find it difficult to 
. ubscribe to the view that at the Vedic 
period the Vedic people could not rise 
above the idea of a duality and from the 
planes of selfish ends.^ 

Such, i#brief, is the view of Sankara on the Karma- 
k^nda of the Veda and in this manner he has attempted a 
reconciliation of the Karma section with Jnana section of 
the Veda— 


^ We cannot also agree, with the view that the Vedic people—one 
and all without exception—could not rise to the grasp of the highest 
unity —and that all of them worshipped aa gods the atriktng 
phenomena of nature which by their grand and impressive features 
captured their imagination. This view goes against the conolusien 
arrived at by Sankaraoharyya and others. 

29 
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(^o 4.4.22) 1 ^ 

11. Before we take leave of the subject under discus- 

^ . , sion, we must try to estimate the 

Oertaia'' anomalous « . 

passages explained, real purport of Certain passages found 

and cleared up. scattered in the Bh&syas of Sankara 

which may, possibly, create some confusion in the mind of 

the readers. 


(i) Let us first consider such passages in which 
'^abandonment of all kinds of works’’ 
^ has been taught.^ Such passages, to all 
outward appearances, demand, no doubt, 
from all, the renouncement of all sorts of 
works including even the disinterested 
higher nitya»karmas« But when these 
passages are considered, not isolating 
them from, but taking and reading them 
in connection with, the contexts in which 
they occur, and in the light of 
Sankara’s general position on the Karmas 
which we have tried to exhibit in this 
chapter,—the right import and true 
solution of these passages cannot but 
stand revealed before the readers in^heir 
own light. 

When an aspirant has already attained 
the self-knowledge, has reached the final 
goal, no further need arises for him to 


* Oompaf luch passages etc., •tc. 
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perform any kind of works—lower or 
higher. Sankara suggests this truth in 
the line— 

1.1) i 

For, when the man has attained the 
Transcendental goal all his 

duties have reached their fulfilment. All 
contrast between lower and higher works, 
all succession of time-order, all his higher 
and higher endeavours and aspirations 
have ceased for him to have any further 
meaning/ For him who has realised 
the Atma, no further work remains to 
be done.^^— 

(t© MTo, 4.1.2) I 

We find therefore that the ^^abandon¬ 
ment of works mentioned in those 
passages is meant only for the ‘ Atma-vid,* 
t.e,, for those who have already realised 
the final End, which is the completion of 
all desire. 

(ii) We now come to consider the nature of 
some other passages. There are some 
passages in the Bhdsyas, which speak of 
the higher Nitya-karma in terms no 
better than the Sakfima impulsive 
. activities. Like our selfish works the 
nitya-karmas are sometimes described as 


fW ” (%• HT*, 3.4.52) I 
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the product of avidyi^ and of love and 
hatred Take such passages 

as— 

“ f»rsr 

irfw«pr ^ wfir ”— 

(4^® w®, 18.66) 

i,e,f the Nitya-karmas are done by 
liim who is influenced by passions and 
other lower tendencies.^ 

For the solution of this apparent diflBculty, 
we must call our reader’s attention to the 
fact that our outward actions are always 
the outcome of our inner motives, and 
intentions;—our outward works entirely 
depend upon our inner motives^ of 
which they are the expressions. It 
follows therefore that our selflsh activities 
may, by changing our inner motives, be 
converted into disinterested actions; and 
our un-selflsh works might change their 
disinterested character, if they are done 
with selfish ends in view. Sankara’s idea 
is—‘ even the virtuous deeds (>pwvf4s) 
may be done with a lower motive—with a 
desire to gain some mundane end, such as 
social position, prosperity, higher regions 

* Vj 

3.2.2), aiioc/. 

smoh p*»»age—« . 

(fW, 4.4.5). 

twtqnrrfiwniW.^ f «wriqn»r<ia ” 

{fC, 2.11)1 
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or Devat&s, and the like; and when so 
performed, the virtuous deeds become 
ends in themselves, not means. His idea 
therefore is that the value must be placed 
not upon the outward deeds—not even 
upon virtuous deeds—but upon the inner 
intention.' 

Man has always an intmite possibilt^y either 
for good, or for evil; man^s nature can¬ 
not be exhaustively expressed in his past 
and present achievements. Man is always 
more than what he actually is. If he 
allows himself to be passively guided by 
the impulses his actions are 

selfish. If he keeps himself alive to his 
rational nature, he is unselfish. 

Thus the apparent difficulty is solved. 


. 

(^°w^4.24)i iTffn- 

NW: 4,4.5) I 

“ fw»rr (^ftwft) wPr i ^ 

fiRrai% ” (f® vf, 3.3.1) 1 

i.e.f Even these higher works when done for gaining a higher world 
or for gaining identity with the Devatds^ still involve avidya since 
they are done for pleasure. But when these are done to gain final 
realisation (through purification of self), they are done with higher 
motives. 

“ twmriRnfarift:, 'nwRrrfw^ ‘ 

( 3 . 3 . 1 ) \ 
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12. We ought to look upon the world of emergent 

n^ma-rupas from the standpoint of 
Final Emancipation . , i i 

unity^ always m connection with the 

underlying Brahman. In that ease, 

no difference, no will appear to us. 411 the so-called 

differences would appear as higher and higher revelations 

of that underlying unity. 

But such is the perversity of the human intellect that 
we ignore the underlying unity and identify it with the 
emergent n&ma-rupas. And the emergent differences 
alone become the only standpoint to us from which we 
look upon the world. Everything appears to be composed 
of parts and one part lying outside another part 

and one part being distinct and different from another 
part— 

i^rmrfwT 

This false view of the world is entirely due to our avidyd^ 
our intellectual error. ^ It is our intellect which entirely 
identifies the underlying unity with the emergent differ¬ 
ences and thus imagines parts in the unity.* Really 
there can be no such identity. The underlying Brahman 


‘ lnrwi° Sankara has shown that property 

of the self. It is the property of our intellect, understanding 2.8) 
(In® ®, S. calls it and ), 

* As there is always an unchanging ground in which the changing 
are grounded (1.8.1., we are liable to take these as 

parts of the ground of which it is composed. It is 
We must keep the ground apart from the fift|n?:s. 

Tnere are people who from the use of the term 
conclude that the mental phantasm and these are 

unreal. But that is not the true sense. 
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retains its unity, maintains its own nature, in these emerg¬ 
ing diversities of n&ma-rupa. Sankara has pointed out— 

i.e., our intellect has no power to effect any actual change 
in the object. The unity does not change to multiplicity, 
simply because our intellect imagines pafts (’RWl) in 
it, identifies the two. 

Can the mirage actually wet the surface of the desert ? 

We must make earnest effort to change our intellectual 
outlook. We must try to look upon the world from the 
standpoint of the unity, from the standpoint of Brahman. 
Sankara says— 

“ There can be no object—subtle or gross 
—past or present—distant or near— 
which can remain separated from the 
underlying Brahman—either in space or 
in time.” 

(a'’ H1°, ^K) I 

No difference will appear again to our changed outlook 
now, as it used to appear before. Everything—all 
differences of n&ma-rupa will now appear as revelations of 
Brahman’s nature, as higher and higher manifestations of 
the underlying unity which is realising itself in them. The 
diversities of n&ma-rupa being only the manifestations of 

’srrW qr^^q^ i qf^qfiqrfwtwr: 

fqqn<«^iq 1 qq^:--‘q:qi^qTfq?fW q?:iiT^cr; ‘ ir^’-qftrqn^jfq ” ( 91 ^ 
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Brahman’s nature, how can these have a nature of their 
own which can be called different from the nature of 
Brahman ? It is the self-same nature of Brahman which is 
present before us now in the form of diverse n&ma-rupas. 
Hence, this world of nllma-rupas cannot be looked upon as 
something difierent from the nature of Brahman. They 
are merely the expressions of the nature of Brahman, which 
we used to call erroneously as this or that thing,* which we 
so long used to regard as different from Brahman. And 
this idea of separateness —apimr-wW) is due to the 

deep<rooted and inveterate error of our intellect 
This erroneous idea, says Sankara, stands between our self 
and Mukti or the final realisation. All our endeavours are 
to be directed to the extirpation of this illusion born of the 
habits of our thought.* All phenomenal objects, all 
activities are to be looked upon as means, instrument's 
for the realisation of the Divine Purpose 


' vftsswj gwsws ^ 

?rrfw*(fi;; »r trm vrarifw: i g 

, siftnfhnl vr i ; 

<iHiO I 

* (a) ‘*siiirw-^»rmT^ wr«t; ” i iffj “finrr- 

‘ sfmvssvt?'’ nsywm- 

vijiRir” (»°. 4.3.20) I (c) .(H®. 2.8) | 

(d) “»t fip ‘vpe’ 2.9) 1 

wflin’s” (»°, 5.1.1) I (e) “spsmqK*! 

’’ s°, 4.4.201 (/) “ wrfif vfiw: 

W5« fYif u (^°, 8.12.1)i {g) 

(vww) w iwwwl...* vjsinm’ wmf»reTft... 
vitwww: »wfh—i°, 4.4.20 1 (A) ‘ n 

4.4.6 I (t) ; n?! 

wfsil qn% (»°, 4.3.23) I (y) ‘ spTO—vjf?nn»w^, firawr 

(tl° w®, 2.8) i 
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working in them. Sankara calls this—Sarvfttma-bhdva 
This idea of the idea of taking 

all emergent nftma-rupas^ all emergent activities, as higher 
and higher expremom of the Divine purpose is to 
substitute the former false idea, the idea of separate* 
ness (vsiTNftMf). When this is firmly established 

in the place of Mukti or the final realisation is 

reached. This is Mukti in the Sankara’s system.^ 

The individual Ego is not a component part, a mere 
phase, of Brahman. But as we have already seen, all Egos 
have a * nature,’ have infinite possibility in them ; and this 
possibility has become so far expressed in oui actual states 
and activities. Through our constant endeavour, through 
the constant cultivation of the moral virtues and perform¬ 
ance of higher moral works, and also by fwi * we must 
purify our se^tse-organs, manas, intellect and our mental 
capacities more and more. We shall, then, be able to 
comprehend and realise more and more, through these, 
the infinite wealth of the inexhaustible nature of Brahman 


' “ (a) . 

‘ ” (4.3.20). 

(b) | fwt fV 

w (i-e., 

(i° nt'’, 4.4.20). 

(c) “ .fwftrig 

?rq ‘ ” (2.4.14). 

(^^ 8 . 12 . 11 ). 

• (^1° W°), »>•» to look behind 

the changing particulars to their underlying universals. This is— 
contemplation of the Beautiful. 

80 
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which is present in our finite self as the infinite possibility 
or purpose.^ In our higher and higher progress to the 
higher and higher \vorldsj we shall build up higher 
organisms. And through these higher organs and 
organisms, we would be able realise Brahman in a higher 
and superior form.* In this progress, there is no breach 
of memory. 

This realisation, by the Ego, of the inexhaustible 
Brahman in him has been beautifully described by Sankara 
by an illustration. The union of man with Brahman,” 
he says, is like the union between man and his beloved 
wife in marriage.” ” When a man embraces in love and 
affection his beloved wife^ he forgets the presence of the 
objects near him and loses his consciousness of himself and 
everything else in the perfect happiness born of this 


4.4.2). 

wirrof ^ 1.4,2). 

‘‘ ftrf^ ht®, 

18.45). 

f^?rT«Tw xrfY:. 

^«rt Yrir:--'«rr^Ni?rr i 

* wnftwv' ?rsn7[ ^ 7.26.2). 

3.8.82). In is stated that a Mukta possesses his, organs, 

intellect, purified and perfect—“^f I 

iwntfT. ^ 8,12.5), 
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mutual union.”‘ The readers will realise from this 
illustration that this the result of the union—is 

not the aotual abolition of the objects of the world as 
unreal,* leaving Brahman as the onlj’ reality. This is also 
not the absorption of the Ego in Brahman —which is his 
true essence. 

And this is the Vedantic Muhti ;—it is simply 

the cessation of the idea of separateness or 

(?° 4.4.11). 

“ ” (f° »Ti°, 4.4.6). ’ 

* “ fimr tiwTf5C'?wl...=T ‘’ 

TffT; nuT, ‘ vfiwsr: ’ snsnltr i v4 

‘vf%ww;’ (i.e.jWiu 

5T 411^ t?” (i° *r(°, 4.3.21) i 

” (1° wi°, 3.10.5) I “ jfw — 

wi*l srr?»wsf (^° wi°, 

3.10.5). 

® It is simply looking upon everything as not ‘ anya* (^sq) from 
the self. “ 5 ^ ‘ ^JT 'twf?r...giiraTfq 

wiwrtT^wT^:—‘ # 'tsSn ? ’ ffn w ” (.m° »n°, 8.12.3). 

[For the sense of ‘ ftif P ’— vide Chap. Ill of this book where 

such expressions have been explained.] 

* As an example of Sankara 1.1,4) has quoted 

the Vedio sentence etc., etc., and this he takes as 

” which shows that when is realised, the exis¬ 
tence of and other objects of the world is not abolished. These 

objects will then be looked upon as simply the expressions of -qqi’s nature 
( hence they are not something fspqr absolutely, 

but there is unity in difference. Readers are requested to note this. 
Similarly in in describing the experience of a it is stated 

®t 0 . Here also, everything 

appears to a as ‘ ’ really. There is no question of abolition at 

all. 

0/. also what Sankara has spoken of a ^ 

m-^wrf| T!r»m*rwt»rq^r[”—(t»*) | 
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EXTRACTS PROM OPINIONS 


1. ProIeBSor A. Berriedale Keith, D.Litt., D.C.I., University of 
Edinburgh— 

. Your book is u remarkably able and highly interesting 

contribution to the interpretation of Sankara. Its collection of passages 
alone would be of very high value, for the extent of Sankara’s writings 
is so great as to render easy reference impossible without such aid, and 
I fully appreciate the labour which has been involved in the selection 
of the texts cited. Even greater value applies to your i)owerful exposi¬ 
tion of the realistic element in Sankara. Your restatement of his 
position in terms of modern philosopliical conception shows very great 
skill and will demand the most careful consideration from those who 
seek to apprehend the true force of the teachings of the Acharyya. It 
is a striking tribute to his great philosophical power that the question 
of the interp retation Q£.iiia-dx)c^4ne8 still presents the most interesting 

problem of Indian Philosophy.I shall not fail to mention your work 

in my next publication now in the press.” 

2. Professor S. Y. Lesny, Ph.D., University of Prague, 
Austria— 

“ I have read your valuable book with great interest. It will be 
reviewed by me in one of our periodicals, but it can be said at once, 
that the teaching of your great countryman—Sankara—has been treated 
by you in a ..very happy way and to much profit of your readers. The 
problem of Sankara’s Adwaita Philosophy is complicated and I am of 
opinion that our understanding of his teaclung may be far more 
furthered by Indian scholars and books like yours which treat the 
problem in a scholarly way, than by European scholars who very often 

treat the matter too much in the light of our European Philosophy. 

There is one point more which I like in your book, that are the accurate 
quotations, at least as far as I can see. The merit of the book is not 
diminished by some misprints, as for instance Asat-karjya-vdda instead 

of—(kdryya).on the whole, your work displays complete acquaintance 

with the problems derived certainly from the extensive reading of 
Sankara's writings.” 

3. Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, Ph.D., LL.D., Yale Uni¬ 
versity, America— 

” I beg leave to acknowledge with many thanks the receipt of your 
very valuable book, Adwaita Philosophy, which has been at hand for 
some months. I should have thanked you for it before, but I wanted 
to study it first.Now to speak of the book itself, I will confess that 
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EXTRACTS FROM OFINIONS 


at first it rather bewildered me, since in several particulars it contra¬ 
venes general opinion very drastically. But on a second reading, whick 
I found necessary owing to the weighty matter in it (for though the 
book is small it is of profound significance), I discovered that my 
primary revolt against your conclusions diminished in proportion as I 
read more carefully your citations tending to uphold your contentions 
stey by step. My final judgment is that you have made a most im¬ 
portant contribution to our knowledge of Sankara’s Philosophy. Your 
powerful analysis of the Iswara idea and‘of the Ego leaves the onus 
probayidi on the shoulders of those who would still believe in an unreal 
God and empty individual self. Having just published a little book 
on Hindu Ethics, I w-as particularly interested in your final words on 
the Ethical reality of the Vedanta and am glad to see so forcible a 
presentation of this matter. As I have phrased it in my book—“ there 
can be no religion without morality, no morality without religion ” 
(In B. G. and Vedanta). I have not yet done with your “ Adwaita,” 
in fact I wish to go through your citations again and perhaps make 
public note of your position. In my view, you have done a great 
service in composing this work.” 

4. Prof. Julius Jolly, Ph.D., University of Wurzburg, Bavaria— 

” Your valuable book has been duly received. This work contains 

an excellent exposition, I think, of the main principles of the Adwaita 
system and an equally excellent vindication of this against the re¬ 
proaches raised by scholars wrongly interpreting its technical terms. 
The numerous original Sanskrit texts quoted in your work make it 
easy to control the doctrines contained in it. It is to be certainly 
hoped that the study of yoiu* work will give a just impetus to Adwaita 
Philosophy both in India and in Western countries, and will remove 
the misunderstandings concerning it.” 

5. Prof. Louis De la Yallee-Poussin, University of Brussels, 
Belgium— 

” I am happy to say that I have read your book with great pleasure. 
I am willing also to think that the views of many controversists on 
this great system are wTong, because they do not realise that Sankara, 
although he is a great rationalist, is also a mystic. It is not the 
intention of Sankara to deny the existence of a personal, all-knowing 
and all-powerful God, nor the existence of the human souls, or of the 
world. I believe that your great endeavour—” •” 

purify the Mimansa from all misinterpretations—” ”—is on the 

whole successful. Do you not admit that there are in his system a 
number of theses which obscure this general tendency and the main 
lines? MAy4—was an unfortunate word to express the idea that the 
” Transcendental one ” is able to create beings who are not its sub¬ 
stratum, although their existence depends upon it;—beings who are 
both Swirtha and Parirtha. I beg you to accept my best thanks and 
to believe that I very strongly sympathise with your work,” 
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6. Prof. J. H. Muirhead, M.A., LL.D., University of Birming¬ 
ham— 

. 1 have read the Central Chapter on the ‘ Pure Ego as 

Active Power ’ and find it so entirely on the line of my own thought 
in connexion with what I am at present writing that even although 
the book had not been your gift I should have desired to write to 
thank you for the valuable help I have got from it. I think that now 
we have from Professor Badhakrishnan and others competent histories 
of Indian philosophy as a wholes the next step is more detailed work 
such as yours, and I think nothing could be more valuable than your 

book.I hope you will ;pursue your admirable researches and publish 

them as opportunities come.” 

7. Professor Rudolph Otto, Ph.I)., of Marburg, Germany— 

” Many thanks for your very interesting book. You emphasise 
correctly those elements in Sankara which people had so long very 
much neglected. On the whole, it appears to me that the standpoint 
which you have taken is that of Bhedd-bheda which also Chaitanya 
adopted. I have just studied Sankara’s commentaries on the Giti and 
MAndukya and am filled with wonder at the extent of his thought 
which comes out more clear and prominent than in the Vedanta 
Sutra alone.” 

8. Dr. P, K. Roy, D.Sc. (London and Edinburgh), late Professor 
and Principal, Presidency College, Calcutta— 

” . The Preface is w^ell conceived as well as well written, and 

the book bears evidence of your labour and thought to give correct 
interpretations and to remove misinterpretations in all disputed and 
difficult points. You have done a very great service to the cause of the 
true Religion of the Hindus by publishing this English version. I 
hope it will have an extensive circulation not only in India but also 

in England, Germany and America . In my old age there cannot 

be a greater joy than in witnessing the success of my old pupil and 
his devotion to the subject of my devotion.” 

9. Professor S. Radhakrishnan, King George V Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Calcutta— 

‘‘ I thank you for your valuable gift of Adwaita Philosophy, which 
I read with the greatest interest. As you may imagine, I appreciate 
very much your strenuous attempt to repudiate the popular view of the 
world-negating character of Sankara’s Philosophy. Though your re¬ 
presentation of tlie Adwaita Vedanta brings it very near Rimdnuja’s 
view, you have made out a very strong case for it. What struck me 
most in your book, apart from its wealth of learning, was your 
independence of mind which is rather rare among Indian thinkers of 
the preset day.” 
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10. Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Litt., LL.D.— 
iftte Vice-President, Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland— 

" . I ha^e read a good deal of it and found it very interesting 

and instructive. your book shows evidence of much original re¬ 

search, and I hope that you will continue your studies of this and 
other important Systems of Indian Philosophy.” 

11. Professor M. Winternitz, Ph.D.,—University of Prague, 

Czecho- Slovakia— 

‘‘ . It seems to me to be an excellent Introduction to the 

system of Sankara in its different aspects. As I am specially interested 
in the Ethics of the Indian systems, I have read the IVth Chapter on 
the ‘ Place of Ethics and Keligion in Vedanta ’ more attentively. You 
have very well shown that for the Adwaita, altruistic Karma is 
required as a means for purification of mind, and that Sankara 
endeavours to harmonize ^ 

sure that this subordination of moral action to is the best way 

to strengthen social and ethical feelings in the masses and in mankind 
generally. But there is something in the idea of Adwaita which seems 
to me of high ethical value—the idea of unity of all that is, which 
may lead to the idea that there is no difference between my own self 
and that of my neighbour, whence there is no reason why I should 
care more for myself than for another. This has well come out in 
MahAydna Buddhism—in my opinion under the influence of Vedanta 
.Your book, as you see from my remarks, is very suggestive."" 

12. Dr. L. D. Barnett— Oriental Studies, London Institution 
(University of London). 

” .Your book is a work of considerable merit.” 

13. Professor J. Wackernagel, Basil, Switzerland— 

” . ‘ Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy ’ is a valuable book 

.1 shall not fail to make it known and accessible to fellow-workers 

interested in Indian Philosophy, and hope it will be appreciated 
universally according to its merits.” 

14. Professor Hermann Jacobi, Ph.D.—University of Bonn, 
Germany— 

‘‘ .A look into the book convinced me that it is a work of 

mucl^ thought and deep reasoning. I determined, instead of simply 
acknowledging it with some complimentary remarks to regularly 
study it. I am reading your book now and hope to write 

you at more length. I have read this novel exposition of 

Sankara’s system with interest and profit, whether one entirely agrees 
with the author’s theory or not, one will admire his ingenuity and be 

grateful for many valuable suggestions. It is an admirable book. 

I have the highest esteem for you personally.” (The learned Professor 
writes here a long criticism mainly on the Unreality of God and the 
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World. This has been printed separately and incorporated in the 
second edition.) 

15. Rev. W. S. Urquhart, M.A., Ph.D.—Principal, Scottish 
('hurches College, and Fellow of the Calcutta University— 

“.It is an exceedingly useful treatment of the subject from 

your point of view and will, no doubt, have the effect of removing 
certain misunderstandings and reconciling contradictions which are a 
puzzle to many students of Sankara’s Philosophy. But it seems to me 
that in some cases you l>ave transferred your allegiance from Sankara 
to Rdmdnuja. For, is it that there is no fundamental difference 
between them?” 

16. Professor W. Caland, M.A., Ph.D., University of Utrecht, 
Holland— 

” .1 can assure you that I have read your very clear exposition 

of the Adwaita Philosophy with profit.” 

17. Professor Richard Schmidt, Ph.D.—-University of Munster, 
Germany— 

” .I do not hesitate to furnish you with the expression of my 

wannest appreciation of your work on Adwaita Philosophy. I am not 
able, it is true, to say whether or not the great commentator and 
philosopher Sankara will satisfy to modern Indian or European aims, 
but surely your book is an admirably suitable introduction to that 
most magnificent achievement of Indian thought, the knowledge of 
wliich will be very useful to all those students and general readers who 
are interested not only in the system of Adwaita, but in the evolution 
of human mind generally spoken. From this point of view, your book 
is not only a highly interesting contribution to the interpretation of 
Sankara’s writings, but also in every way a new argument of the 
justness of the ” Ex Orienti lux.” I therefore wish you best 
success.— 


“ fjiMNnfsf i 

18. Professor Otto Jesperson, M.A., Ph.D., University of Copen¬ 
hagen, Denmark— 

“ Allow me to thank you most cordially for your extreme kindness* 
in sending me your valuable ‘‘ Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy.” 
I am not an expert in Indian Philosophy, but I have seen enough of 
your book to say that it is a most painstaking and tliorough work 
which I very greatly appreciate ” 

19. Professor Alfred Hillebrandt, M.A., Ph.D., University of 
Breslau, Germany— 

” I beg to express my best thanks for your very interesting— 

‘ Introduction to Adwaita Philosopliy. ’ A tem^^orary disease of eyep 
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prevented me from answering sooner and congratulating you on this 
elucidation of the views of the great champion and interpreter of the 

Vedanta—Sankara.It is obvious that your work marks a great 

progress by the brilliant exposition which Sankara’s views have found 
therein, by your painstaking labour and judicious treatment. Every 
one, who will make himself acquainted with his philosophy and has 
no time to go through all his various works, finds now the way opened 
and will be indebted to you for this masterly introduction. 

. I fully appreciate the value of your scholarly work which I 

think a perfect success. Allow me to repeat my opinion that your 
work represents a high standard of Indian scholarship.” 

Professor Br. L. Btcherbatsky, University of Leningrad, 

Russia— 

” I have received your valuable book about Adwaita. Please 
accept my greatest thanks. I am full of admiration for your wonderful 
knowledge of Sankara, and have profited a great deal from its perusal 
.The attacks on Sankara from the stand-point of Christian mission¬ 
aries are never regarded very much, it is biassed and ofiScial stand- 

point.In reading your book I got the impression that you wish to 

protect Sankara against aggressors who are much below him.” 

21. Professor James H. Woods, Ph.D., University of Harvard, 
America— 

” Tour book on the Vedanta has given me the greatest pleasure. 
It is coherently written and the arguments move forward with logical 
precision and at the same time keep close to the text of the Vedanta. 
I found the book extremely valuable and I hope it will be the first 
one of a series. Your work has impressed me so much that I am 
sending you an invitation.” 

22. Professor Richard Garbe, Ph.D., University of Tubingen, 
Germany— 

” I thank you much for your valuable work—‘ An Introduction to 
Adwaita Philosophy.’ It is more than the title indicates : not only an 
able introduction, but a very important contribution to the history of 
, Indian Philosophy. Especially Chapter III—‘ On the falsity of the 
world ’ with its sharp distinctions seems to me to be of particular 
importance, as, according to it, the current notions about Sankara’s 
conception of the world have to be corrected. Inaccuracies in the 
transliteration of Sanskrit words may easily be removed in a second 

edition of your book which I hope will be necetssary in a short time. 

T have always been a stern and modest worker in the field of Indian 
philosophy and philology, but I am glad to find that my endeavours 
are acknowledged in the land of my studies. I wish you all success 
tvhich your learning and diligence deserve.” 
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23. M. E. Senart, Esq., PIi.D., of Paris— 

’* . I have indeed read enough of your book to value your 

thorough knowledge of Sankara’s writings and your ingenuous industry 
in bringing together scattered utterings of his doctrines and presenting 
them in clear translations. Of course we cannot forget that the 
illustrious thinker has expressed his ideas in the garb of commentaries 
to many works which, although different in age and origin and 
diversely influenced, in our opinion, by independent speculations, are 
nevertheless all considered by him as equally authoritative. So appear 
several of his discussions less a spontaneous expression of his doctrine 
than a secondary adaptation to it through subtle commentations, of 
tenets originally derived from other currents of thought. Anyhow, 
your deep justice to the old master—Sankara—and your remarkable 
command of the difficult literary materials cannot but meet the grateful 
acknowdedgment of all interested in tliis line f)f rescarcli.” 

24. Professor Maurice Bloomfield, John Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity, America— 

“ .you must not think of me at all disregarding your kind 

letters, you must do so least of all as regards your valuable book on 
Sankara’s Adwaita. I have had time to read it, but not enough time 
to comment upon it in print. I am glad to say to you that your book 
is, I am convinced, a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
India’s high thought; your exposition of Sankara is that of a loving 
disciple, but, at the same time, critical as well as sympathetic. 
Your Chapter on Mdyd is especially illuminating, but I remember 
evenj page of the book as full of clarifying information. No Indologist 
can possibly read it without being grateful to you for your first-hand, 
trustworthy help in this difficult field—a field which shows Hindu 
thought on its very pinnacle. I hope that you will continue to send me 
your valuable writings. Even if I should not find occasion to review 
them formally, I shall without doubt sooner or later refer to them in 
print.” 

25. Dr. SylYain Levi, Ph.D., Professor, College de France, 
Paris— 

“ .I am sorry, very sorry that I have been so slow in thanking 

you for your excellent work—” An Introduction to Adwaita Philo-^ 
Sophy.” Could you realise what kind of life 1 am living here,, you 

would be ready to excuse me. Your book is of a lasting 

value. You have mastered Sankara’s works as a real Pandit, and 
you know to expose his doctrines perfectly as a modern scholar. Never 
did I realise before so fully the perfect unity of Sankara’s teachings. 
Your book is a Concordancy, a Cycloptedia of Sankara’s philosophy. 
The quotations are well selected, thoroughly clear, conclusive; a glance ' 
over the notes at the foot of the pages shows they are a substantijal 
reading, affording the of Sankara’s thoughts. It was inde,^ 
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safe and wise to exclude from your expositions any other source than 
Sankara himself;—here we liave him genuine, telling his own tale in 
his own words, not having to carry on his powerful shoulders the 
burden of another’s responsibility. I hope you will publish some more 
essays of the same value.” 

26. Professor Carlo Formichi, M.A., Ph.D., University of Rome, 
Italy— 

” .I thank you most sincerely for the very valuable gift of 

your book on Adwaita Philosophy. I myself shall review it in one of 
the next numbers of our journal. In the meantime, I congratulate 
you on your excellent work, the offspring both of knowledge and of 
love.” 

27. Dr. G. Tuoci, University of Rome— 

” .I know you are the author of a very interesting book on 

the Adwaita Philosophy, which competent scholars have judged the 
best exposition we have of Sankara school. As particularly interested 
in Indian philosophical thought, and Director of ” Studi E. Materiali 
de Storia Delle Religion ” and Colabourator for Indian section of the 
“ Recista Dept.—Study Oriental ” edited by the professors of the 
University of Rome, I shall be very grateful to you, if you would be 
so kind as to send me a copy of your book. I shall be very glad to 
publish a review of it in our journals so that it will be presented to 
our public.” 

28. The Honourable Dr. Justice W. Ewart Oreaves, Et.— 

Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University— 

” As Europe is proud of Kant, so is India proud of Sankara—the 
have received such high praise from Dr. Keith of Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity, and this University is proud of the honour which comes to it 

from your association with it.I am sure Sir Asutosh, had he been 

alive, would have been proud of your work.” 

29. The Prager Presse (A German Periodical), No. 169—July, 
1926. 

“ As Europe is proud of Kant, so is India proud of Sankara—the 
great teacher and philosopher of the end of the 8th and the beginning 
of the 9th Century. There appears every year a good number of 
books which represents and expounds the philosophy of Sankara. One 
of the most important of such publications is “An Introduction to 
Adwaita Philosophy ” by Kokileswar Sastri that appeared in Calcutta 
last year. This Introduction distinguishes itself from the average 
publications of its kind in a considerable measure. The author is 
conversant with all the minutest details of the subject, interprets it 
correctly and intelligently in a scientific method; and his book is 
therefore a valuable contribution towards the right understanding of 
India’s national philosophy. One of the great merits of the book is 
the clearness of the representations and the synoptical arrangement of 
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Sankara’s philosophy. The doctrine most welhknown in Europe is 
that the world is an illusion (Mdyd); the only true reality belongs to 
the Divine Brahman that is one without a second (Adwaitam). The 
world is really" nothing but one of the many-sided manifestations of 
Brahman, of his creative, unending and inexhaustible power. Upon 
this preliminary presumption, it goes on to explain all phenomena, 
the individuality and activity of man and the ethical character of this 
religious-philosophical doctrine. As regards the last point, Sastri’s 
book is particularly a beautiful addition to Sankara-literature. Accord¬ 
ing to Vedanta, our Karman ties us to this world. As the only safb 
resort of the individual components or phases of Brahman consists in 
recognising the fact that man is not distinguished from Brahman, 
but is a means of the realisation of Brahman;—the laat goal of the 
individual is to tear asunder the chains that bind ns to this painful 
world. This would mean a reduction of the works of man and wmiiil 
make his life a fruitless waste. Kokileswar Sastri shows that that 
is not the case, and that Sankara’s philosophy even provides for man 
a full held for his moral activity. It is desirable that this book would 
be frequently read in Europe, because it corrects many familiar notions 
and gives rise to discussions.” (Translated from original German,) 

30. The Indian Review (of Madras), May, 1925— 

” The Adwaita Philosophy as propounded by the great Sankara, 
was a most magnificent achievement of Indian thought, and any work 
aiming to simplify and popularise that difficult system of Philosophy, 
should meet with public favour. The present work under review is 
an able treatise in that direction, and the learned author has endea¬ 
voured to furnish the student and the general reader with the right 
views about the teachings of Sankara on each of the topics treated 
therein. No pains have been spared to make the work a suitable 
introduction to the study of Vedanta, and the subject-matter has been 
arranged in such a way as to make the book an indispensable com¬ 
panion for any full understanding of Sankara’s position. It presents 
also to beginners an opportunity of making themselves acquainted with 
antagonistic views on various points and supplies them with materials 
to combat those views. The book is wholly expository and contains 
the teachings of Sankara in a simple language.” 

31. The Galeutta Review, July, 1926-- 

” Some of the publications of the Calcutta University have by 
their real worth and originality shed a lustre on the scholars who have 
undertaken research work as one of the important ootivities of an 
up-to-date University. 

This brilliant expositions by Pandit Kokileswar Sastra, M.A., of 
one of the most abstruse systems of Indian philosophy and abstract 
speculation presenting even to trained minds extraordinary difficulty in 
rightly interpreting the precise position taken by Sankara, India’s 

2 
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greatest thinker, bids fair to hold a prominent place among those 
scholarly productions of the premier University of India. 

Pandit Kokileswar Sastri is already known among the savants of 
the East and the West and we are glad to see that he has well main¬ 
tained the high tradition of scholarship for which his family is famous 
in Bengal. 

It is not possible to overestimate the value of a book like this 
to the students of Philosophy who will surely find much help in pro¬ 
perly appreciating Sankara’s true philosophical position in Pandit 
Sastri’s exposition and interpretation so thorough, lucid and elaborate, 
and in his method, as scientific. 

The quotations of text and citations from commentaries are so 
generously extensive that the book will serve to many busy scholars as 
a storehouse of ready reference. Another merit of the book is due to 
the author’s extraordinary power of co-ordinating the individual 
scattered passages found in Sankara’s voluminous works (especially 
his extensive Commentaries) with the masterly ease of a real scholar. 
One, perhaps, may just wish that more reference had been 
made to treatises like Aparokshdnubhuti, Vivekachuddmani, Adwaita- 
kaustubham, Vedanta-muktabali and Vivekddarsha. 

Another distinct advantage is that the author is deeply versed in 
both Eastern and Western philosophical lore. This knowledge has 
stood him in good stead in the elucidation in Western terminology or 
in terms of modern philosophical ideas of many an abstruse point of 
the Sankara-school of Vedantism and some of the baffling technical 
expressions used in his various Commentaries. 

The ably written preface throws light on a number of controversial 
points besides precisely indicating the scope of the volume. Rightly 
does it claim that “ an endeavour has been made to discover the real 
teaching of Sankara,” though the author’s innate modesty leads him 
to describe his work as only a “ suitable introduction to the proper 
study of the originals.” Happily, he does not permit this modesty to 
interfere with the strong conviction with which he has put forward 
his new interpretation and defence of Sankara without any halting 
^hesitancy in the face of the formidable body of very adverse criticism 
made by Western writers some of whom make up the deficiency of their 
qualification as competent judges by their reckless audacity. 

We do not pretend to attempt within our space limit anything 
like a detailed criticism of the volume before us and have to rest 
content for the present with a rapid survey of the work divided (as it 
is) into only four well-defined and comprehensive chapters. 

The first chapter ‘‘ On Brahma as Creator ” tackles very ably the 
much-vexed problem of the true relation between Brahma and Iswara 
and attempts to present in a clear and undisputed light the character 
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of Sankara’s theory of causality (I, Sec. 6) and corrects the view that 
in Sankara’s system finite individuals have been divested of their 
“ personality ” and therefore of “ responsibility ” for their acts. It 
shows that according to Sankara, Brahma is not an abstract Intelli¬ 
gence but a self-conscious Knower and a Directive or Purposive Power 
whose purpose in the creation of the universe is the complete realisation 
of the Atma as the final end or realisation of the Infinite in the finite 
(viz.t in human beings and the world—t.e., in man and nature), 
Brahma itself being the highest purpose or end. It also establishes 
that Sankara’s theory of causality involves his attitude of opposition 
to Pantheism by means of his emphatic recognition of Individuality or 
responsible Personality and by reason of the special stress laid on the 
idea of the “ nature ” of Brahma (his or 

distinction between (PP* ^*36) • 

The second chapter deals with the important question of the dis¬ 
tinction in Sankara’s system between the real and the empirical self 
and establishes the truth that Pure Ego is an active power, the agent 
and source of all activities and not merely a being or knowledge. 
Practically a good part of this chapter is devoted to the refutation 
beyond all legitimate controversy of the erroneous charge of Pantheism 
levelled against him. 

Here the author begins by distinguishing after Sankara empirical 
from the real self (pp. 46, 48-49). The real self is the indwelling 
Brahma—the Ideal or Final End—and it underlies all manifested 
states and all activities of man. This End ensures infinite possibilities 
of progressive growth in future and is the real agent in man— “ 

. ” This End (which is man’s 
higher self and his real'nature) is the true determining agent and 
stands above the time-series and is called or 

Vedanta-bhashya I, I. This real self is and 
(self-existent intelligence) and (self-Buf&cient). 

The empirical self in which human nature and its elements are 
manifested has its * temporal importance and instrumental value only 
as a means or medium for the realisation of the true end of the real 
self. Such is also the value (as means) of the external world and its 
manifold changes and varied manifestations. ^ 

Avidya (which, by the way, is explained after Sankarrf on 
pp. 108-109) is responsible for the identification of the empirical with 
the true self. The activities of the empirical self are determined 
mechanically in an unbroken time-series; free activity—eternal, change¬ 
less, independent of the influence of the external world—being the 
quality only of the true self. The activities of the ^ and 

the human self are both called the End; yet the idea of the final 
realisation of the supreme End transcends the sphere of Nature and 
its elements. This is the goal to which the whole creation moves. 
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*Ia this important chapter the author repeatedly emphasises the 
absolute need of carefully bearing in mind that the individyal (like 
Brahma) has a distinct “ nature ** of his own—his or or 

^ or permanent and which ever 

maintains its unity *’ amidst all diversities and equally preserves its 
identity in the midst of the phenomenal changes which this 
underlies and which are transient and impermanent (pp. 55*56 and 
66 - 68 ). 

The conclusion arrived at (p. 64) is that to Sankara the real 
character of the Pure Ego is not merely a being or a knowledge but an 
active power and a source of activities which, again, can never 

be reduced to or resolved into its manifested activities (i.e., into 
pantheism). 

In the third chapter the principle of causality 
thoroughly investigated (pp. 98-101) with a view to particularly refute 
the erroneous charge of pantheism brought so often against Sankara’s 
Adwaita philosophy and as a result it shows the true significance of 
the idea of the falsity of the world. The conclusion here reached 
(pp. 103-104 and p. 113) is that the world of phenomenal changes is 
the manifestation of the “ Nature ” of the self which changes 

serve to gradually reveal this » hut when these changes (called 

the many) are erroneously separated (as something independent) from 
Brahma (the One), then and only then, they become unreal or false 
(fwde, pp. 103-104, 113 and 121). In Sankara’s language- 

^ If Brahma is erroneously resolved into tlie world and the two 
are made identical, the world becomes unreal or false. The correct 
interpretation of Sankara is that Brahma realises itself in the form 
of the world which is never identical with Brahma but must be “ taken 
as the means through which the * nature ’ (^piq) of Brahma is ever 
being realised in a higher and higher form.” ” The world cannot be 
looked upon as unreal or false ” as such (p, 107). There is a further 
elaboration of this conclusion in the re-statement of Sankara’s exact 
position reganding the falsity or otherwise of the world on pp. 122-125. 
* » # 

The exposition given by the author and the interpretation adopted 
I by him are represented as logically resulting from a correct appreciation 
of the Vedantic theory of causality as also of Sankara’s vigorous refu- 
ta4aon of Pantheism (vide pp. 98-101 and footnote to p. 102). The 
punzling technical term explained by the Tik4-K4ra in his way 

(p, hOl), and rendered by 'Western scholars as ” identical ” has been 
iKmght to be: properly^ explained by our author at some length on 
pages 25, 26,. 52, 72^ 100 and 109. 

♦ * 

Tho end aystematioally kept in- view in these three chapters which 

oowsUtate the book iteetf is to remove the misoonoeptions 
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formed regarding Sankara's position and his Advaaiiabad by the West 
since Hegel’s time who started this wrong interpretation by assuming 
without sufficient first-hand knowledge that Brahma in the Vedanta 
system is no better than an empty abstraction without purpose and 
without activity—a sprt of negative infinitude. Later Western critics 
have repeated this criticism with individual variations. The function 
of “ Maya ’’ has also been much misunderstood and the result is that 
tlie empirical self in its relation to the real Self has been presented in 
a wrong light. Pantheism has, therefore, also been wrongly fastened 
upon the Adwaita philosophy on the basis of a wrong interpretation of 
the true significance of the well-known Vedantic formula of Twattam-asi 
( )—‘‘ Thou are That.** 

The fourth chapter has been added evidently to emphasise the 
value of the practical aspect or side of the Vedanta which is often 
considered by these Western critics as a mere speculation. The last 
chapter (Chap. IV) starts with a statement of all the serious allegations 
made against the Indian theism based on the Vedanta and its ideal of 
salvation (^f^) on the assumption that the Vedantic system is 
“ opposed to ethical theism and religion.” The author’s aim, as ho 
avers, is to ” cautiously examine the validity of the assertions ” so 
made (vide pp. 126-128). Incidentally there is a summary of Sankara’s 
views on the Hindu socio-religious organisation finally 

follows an explanation of a large number of perplexing ” anomalous 
passages ” scattered here and there in the various commentaries of 
Sankara that are likely to ” cause confusion ” especially to those who 
are not to the manner born. The elaborate enumeration of the ethical 
virtues and their classification (pp. 166 et seq.) in sec. 10 of the 
chapter will also serve a very useful purpose. 

The investigation here begins with an analysis of the psychological 
disposition ( which man is born and which determines 

his nature or empirical character ) and actions and to which is 

due his love for agreeable and aversion to disagreeable objects 
Sankara calls this empirical self no real self at all ( )« the true 

self being a self-determining End-in-itself guided by the rational 
regulator as a free agent of all purposive activities (called 

The aim of man’s life is not merely to attain pleasure and avoid 
pain—his supreme end is bliss through realisa¬ 
tion of Brahma ) (cf- Kathabhishya, II. 2. 5). 

There is an eternal conflict between enlightenment and impulsive 
activities and the soul’s emancipation is achieved by true knowledge 
of Brahma 

Sankara does not demand renunciation of all activities but he 
insists on their proper regulation in order to secure the realisation of 
the highest self through purification of the mind (and body) (i.e., 
by means of well-regulated Karma, from selfish desires 
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and impulsive proclivities, passions and inclination to self-gratification. 
Even if good work is done as an end in itself it proves to be a bondage 
—good work must be done as a means of spiritual regeneration 
( )• “ clinical or moral progress ” in Sankara’s 

system “ points to a transcendental goal ” (p. 161). 

w'jpitri*f * * ii 

Sankara definitely and positively avers that man is a free agent 
(p. 155) and the Sdstric injunctions (whether as prescriptions of duties 
or prohibitions) are not, therefore, a mandate from the outside imposed 
on man—the Sdstras only indicating the course of action to be adopted 
{vide footnote to p. 155). According to the present author’s interpreta¬ 
tion, Sankara does not consider Jnana and Karma as antagonistic 
(pp. 172-173), for he has attempted a reconciliation of Karmakdnda 
with Jnanakdnda and Karma is needless only in the case of those who 
have realised Brahma—. 

Finally, Sankara’s position with regard to Adwaita or Aveda (t.e., 
extirpation of the notion of difference and separateness between Brahma 
and the empirical world of is that the idea of such difference 

1^1%) work of Avidya which is destroyed by the idea of 

taking all emergent activities as higher and higher expressions of the 
Divine Purpose ( ) which supplants the sense of separate- 

ness ( )• leads to emancipation (^f^) 

which, again, is not absorption of the Ego in Brahma (pp. 182-184). 

By way of general criticism we may say that the author has rightly 
started his whole investigation with an enquiry about the real signifi¬ 
cance of Prana-spandan which forms the subject-matter of the fourth 
section of the second chapter of Yedantadarsanam and is also referred 
to in I. 1. 23, 28-31 and which is considered in Sankara’s system 
to be the primal and earliest manifestation of Brahma’s nature— 
Brahma being qyqj; — viz,^ that which differentiates itself as the 

phenomena of the world (c/. Chandyogya and Isha Bhashya). Section 
4 of Chapter I contains an original interpretative contribution to the 
discussion of the true nature of Brahma often misunderstood and 
represented as “ pure undifferenced being.” In that view, Brahma is 
hot regarded in both the transcendental and immanental aspects 
whict, again, are inseparable. Here the author has very rightly and 
properly laid great stress on Brahma’s underlying nature ( ). 

Sections 1 and 2 of Chapter III are equally important in this respect 
with regard to the much-vexed question which has long baffled and 
often misled Western critics as to Sankara’s true attitude towards the 
empirical world. 

Even when we fail to see eye to eye with our author’s interpreta¬ 
tion, supported though it is by closely-reasoned arguments and exten- 
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give quotations, we have to admit that he has for the first time cleared 
the atmosphere to enable an open mind to distinctly discern how 
Sankara has been misunderstood and misinterpreted by his Western 
critics. The author’s own view regarding the right interpretation of 
Sankara has nothing hazy or equivocal and there is no halting state 
ment, no vacillation, no lurking doubt anywhere in his mind as to the 
correctness of this interpretation made in the light of Sankara’s own 
utterances combined together from a very large number of Sankara’s 
commentaries. 

In section 3 of this Chapter (vide page 101 et seq. and also 
pp. 21-23) we have a convincing restatement of the salient points in 
Sankara’s powerful criticism of the purely Pantheistic position wrongly 
ascribed by Western writers to Sankara but really held by one of his 
opponents—the Vrittikdra (vide pp. 75-76, 78-80, 82-83). Yet candour 
leads the author to admit there is some reason for the misinterpreta¬ 
tion to which Sankara has made himself liable. The grounds of this 
misapprehension are next sought to be removed. 

Now, the real trouble is that Hindu metaphysical concepts can 
hardly be appropriately and accurately rendered into the alien form of 
Western terminology, because the very back-ground of thought-move¬ 
ment is so fundamentally different in the two philosophical cultures 
even when both of them happen to be monistic or transcendental. 
Pandit Kokileswar Sastri possesses, as we have stated, a special quali¬ 
fication through his mastery of Eastern and Western philosophy. 

In the discussion of ‘ Ethics and Beligion in Vedanta ’ (Ch. IV) 
the author has, however, relied more on Sankara’s Geet4-bhdshyam 
than his Vedanta-bhashyam especially in the attempt to prove his 
thesis regarding the precise place assigned in the Sankara system to 
what are known as ethical virtues. The problem of ethics does not, 
in fact, form an integral part of the Vedanta at any rate in the same 
definite and categorical form as in the Bhagabatgeetd, even though 
some of the Upanishads on which the Brahma-sutra is particularly 
based are made at all events by Sankara’s Commentaries on them and 
his method of interpretation to lend a strong support to the exposition 
of this problem which the present author too successfully endeavours 
to expound in this “ Adwaita Philosophy.” 

* * * ♦ 

One naturally expects that a University publication should be free 
from printing mistakes. We have unfortunately noticed too large a 
lot of them to be mentioned. There are a few other mistakes too but 
we have preferred to point them out to the author for necessary correc¬ 
tion in a second edition of the book which, considering its importance 
and worth, may reasonably be looked for within a short time. 

The busy reader may object that the book is full of repetitions 
which may appear to be tiresome, but it should be remembered that 
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the book is an attempt to mfute the intetpietatioQ authoritatively given 
to Sankara’s system by a number of distinguished Western scholars 
of great repute who so justly carry so much weight and hence the pre¬ 
sent writer may have felt, we presume, ^e need of making bis own 
stand-point and exposition as elaborate and eonvincing as possible. 
There is an apology for his method implied in the author’s remarks in 
section 5, page 118, paragraph 1.” 
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